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Portrait of the Week— 


HE TENSION off the Chinese coast further 
relaxed, with rumours of impending disengage- 
ment between the State Department and the 
Chinese Communist Government — much to 


General Chiang Kai-shek’s indignation. Mr. 
Dulles did his notable best to show that his policy 
had not changed a whit: all that had happened, 
he explained, was that there had been misconcep- 
tions; that his words had been misinterpreted; and 
finally, that the Chinese Nationalists had misinter- 
preted the misinterpretations. Waving semantics 
aside, the Communists announced that they would 
cease their bombardment of the offshore islands 
for a week, ‘Propaganda,’ was Chiang’s comment; 
but Mr. Dulles was prepared cautiously to accept 
the gesture.as evidence if not of good will, at least 
of good sense. 


* 


NO SUCH SANITY looked like prevailing in Cyprus, 
where terrorists murdered the wife of a British 
Army sergeant, Whether the troops got out of 
hand in their round-up of suspects, or whether 
they were encouraged to vent their fury with the 
idea of giving a salutary warning to the popula- 
tion, remains obscure; but the episode finally shat- 
tered any illusions that may have remained about 
the prospects for the partnership plan which—in 
theory, at least—had just come into operation. 
Not that there can have been many illusions about 
it in the island itself, where terrorism, in the form 
both of ambushes of British troops and of intimi- 
dation of local inhabitants, reached a new pitch 
of intensity; 


* 


IN PAKISTAN a ministerial crisis was resolved by 
the abandonment of democratic procedures, and by 
martial law; but in France there were signs of a 
swing back towards democratic ways with the 
initiation of a new Republic, the Fifth; and with 
General de Gaulle’s announcement that in the 
elections to be held on November 23 France will 
revert to the electoral system used by the Third 
Republic — single-member constituencies with 
| a second ballot in cases where no candidate gains 
| a majority over all the others in the first. 


* 


AT HOME, the Labour Party Conferente at Scar- 
borough closed on a much happier note than it 
| had opened; but observers, though conceding that 
there had been an impressive display of unity, and 
even of optimism, were not convinced that the 
party had found an election-winning formula. The 
Conservatives, meeting at Blackpool, could con- 
sider themselves more fortunate: apart from little 
local disagreements on such matters as taxation 
and capital punishment, they settled down to enjoy 
their party spirit-with a confidence that would 
hardly have seemed conceivable as little as six 
months ago. 


* 


| NEVERTHELESS, the Government had to face some 
disquieting facts. Gold reserves might still be going 
up, but so was unemployment, which reached its 
highest level for six years. Rent de-control came 
into effect, and though the first indications were 
that no very serious repercussions need be- 
expected, the possibility that a few hard cases 
would make. bad publicity -caquld--not be dis-, 
counted, The grant of a 4 per cent, increase to 
engineering . workers ‘without. strings’ was a 
reminder that one part of the Government’s 
| avowed policy of holding back inflation had 
ceased to work. And crisis loomed up for the 
Coal Board which, with over £60 million of 
stocks unsold, found itself in the mest perilous 
situation it has been in since the industry was 
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BLACK FRIDAY 


N a Sunday morning in November, 1920, 

fourteen Britons were dragged from their 
beds in Dublin and shot. That afternoon, British 
troops retaliated by firing on a crowd at a Dublin 
footbalf ‘match, killing and wounding many 
people: hundreds more were injured in the panic 
that followed. The day became known, and is 
still remembered, as Bloody Sunday; and it had 
a decisive influence on the struggle in Ireland, in 
that it brought Resistance and Terror—two very 
different forces—into unity: the unity which was 
soon to convince Lloyd George and his Cabinet 
that they had no alternative but to withdraw their 
administration and forces from the island. 

The circumstances in Cyprus today are not the 
same; but there are points of similarity enough 
to suggest that Black Friday, when the wife 
of a British sergeant was shot down and killed in 
cold blood, and when the troops reacted with what 
a newspaper correspondent described as ‘a cold 
fury the like of which he had never seen before,’ 
will have a similar effect. Terror is never popular, 
even among the majority of those who agree with 
its aims. In Cyprus now, as it was in Ireland, the 
number of supporters of a terrorist policy is small. 
The great bulk of the population hates and fears 
EOKA. Any policy designed to crush EOKA must 
consequently. be designed to drive a wedge be- 
tween it and the people of Cyprus. It must not 
merely protect the passive majority; it must also 
offer them a reasonable alternative policy that 
they can accept. If this is not recognised—if men 
are beaten up indiscriminately for the crimes of 
the terrorists—they end by turning to terror them- 
selves, as a last resort. 

However much we may sympathise with the 
individual soldiers concerned, it is useless to try 
to play down the ugly scenes which followed Mrs. 
Cutliffe’s murder. ‘The official walrus, Shaw once 
said, ‘pledges himself in every case for the kindli- 
ness of the official carpenter’; the oysters, it is 
argued, gave unendurable provocation, and 
only got what they deserved; in any case, the 
operation was carried out with all possible 
humanity, and the only oysters who got hurt 
were those who resisted. This type of smirking 
excuse was the stock-in-trade of the Brownshirts 
when Hitler came to power, to justify ill-treat- 
ment of Socialists and Jews. It is a little disconcert- 
ing to see it brought up again, in phrases which 
reek of hypocrisy: ‘men were only urged into 
trucks faster than they would go themselves,’ or 
‘it-may well be that-some who tried to resist-arrest 
_got more-than they bargained for.’ Such explana- 
tions barely attempt to disguise the view of some 
of the authorities, which is that.the British troops 
did a good day’s work. By breaking a few 
Cypriot heads, it is argued, the troops taught the 
Cypriots a lesson they will not quickly forget. 
They will not; but the lesson they will have 





learned, sad to say, is that peace will never return 
to the island until the last British soldier has left 
it. And that, of course, was the object of the 
murder. 

For the present, there appears to be no alter- 
native in Cyprus to rule by occupation: by 
military force. Indeed, this was inevitable as soon 
as it was decided to carry through the ‘partner- 
ship’ plan in spite of the refusal of the Greeks to 
accept it. But if force was to be used, then it was 
the height of folly for the authorities to leave the 
families of troops on the island. Terrorists do not 
make distinctions between foreign soldiers and 
foreign soldiers’ wives; in fact, men do not become 
terrorists unless the distinction has ceased _to 
have meaning for them. In a dispatch from 
Cyprus a fortnight ago our correspondent said 
that the Cabinet would bear a heavy responsibility 
if British families were not evacuated before one 
of them was killed. He gave this warning because 
he knew that EOKA had decided upon such an 
attack;; Government intelligence had the same 
knowledge. Yet nothing was done. It is likely that 
before committing a similar outrage to that on 
Friday EOKA will turn its attention to the 
families of Greek officials in the Government. 
But before long—unless Grivas is at last captured 
—there will be another attack on British wives or 
children. In these circumstances the Government’s 
failure to evacuate British families is inexplicable. 
If this is to be war until enosis is crushed, then the 
island must be placed on a war footing. 

But folly has succeeded folly in Cyprus, as we 
complained a fortnight ago, with the painful 
inevitability of a dead march. Now—the dead 
march, Perhaps good may yet come of this whole 
ugly episode: shock treatment has been known 
to cure even apparently hopeless cases of insanity, 
and this murder shocked everybody, even the 
supporters of enosis. Certainly the immediate 
reaction at the NATO council in Paris appears 
to have been valuable; it has been able to report 
that it is encouraged by the new attitude of all 
three parties—and encouragement of this kind has 
been sare. 

What happens now in the island depends largely 
on the ability of NATO to find some acceptable 
formula which will allow British forces and 
administrators to get out. The immediate reaction 
of the government press here—that we now have 
no alternative but to stand by the partnership 
plan—is palpably absurd: partnership cannot be 
imposed on unwilling partners. The only point 
of continued British occupation for the present 
(and possibly for some time to come) is to 
prevent the worse chaos that would arise if we 
left Cyprus as we left Palestine, without securing 
an agreed settlement first. 

This will mean, in effect, that we must con- 
tinue to administer the island’s affairs; but there 
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should be no pretence that we are doing so for 
any other purpose than as a stop-gap. The attempt 
at Cyprus-is-British colonial rule, under General 
Lord Harding, was a disastrous failure, as it was 
bound to be from the start: it cannot be repeated. 
Now, the attempt at enlightened rule, under 
Sir Hugh Foot, has also failed. There is nothing 
left but to extract ourselves from a hopeless situa- 
tion; the best we can expect is that NATO will 
enable us to get out of the island before worse 
befalls. 


LOOP AND LASH 


ONSERVATIVE gatherings are nowadays in- 
complete without an excited debate on crime 
and punishment and an enthusiastic advocacy by 
almost everybody of the need to meet violence 
with violence and of the sovereign virtues of 
hanging and flogging. Two and a half pages of the 
agenda for this year’s conferenee were filled with 
resolutions demanding sterner penalties for 
criminals: eleven resolutions demanded the 
return of capital and eight the re-introduction of 
corporal punishment. The resolution chosen for 
debate was relatively restrained in that it did not 
specifically suggest that hanging and flogging 
should be brought back, but there was no doubt 
that that was what it meant. It was: ‘That this 
conference, recognising the disturbing increase in 
criminal offences has shown the failure of existing 
methods of punishment and reform, calls for an 
immediate review of the cause of crime and the 
application of more effective measures to reduce 
it.” The assumption contained in the resolution is 
very often made, but it is none the less false. There 
has been a disturbing increase in crime: the 
number of indictable offences known to the police 
in 1957 was 13.7 per cent. higher than in 1956. 
But this has not ‘shown the failure of existing 
methods of punishment and reform.’ Penal 
methods do not determine the level of crime. They 
are of course a factor in it, but except in relation 
to recidivism they are a comparatively unimport- 
ant one. The most striking increase in crime has 
occurred in the age-groups fourteen to seventeen, 
and seventeen to twenty-one—the age-groups, in 
fact, which were more affected than any others by 
wartime evacuation and other family dislocations. 
In view of the agitation to restore capital 
punishment to its former position in the criminal 
law, it is a striking fact that, compared with the 
pre-war decade 1930-39, the murder rate has 
increased in proportion to the population less than 
any other major crime except bigamy. This is so 
even on the 1957 figures, and the 1958 figures have 
up to now shown a considerable improvement. 
The only common crime for which flogging was 
permissible up to 1948 was robbery with violence. 
After the abolition of flogging, robbery with 
violence steadily declined. Like other crimes of 
violence it has lately increased, but it has still 
not reached the level it was at when flogging was 
abolished. There were 978 cases in 1948 and 890 
in 1957. 

These facts are enough to show that there is 
no rational basis for the return of hanging and 
flogging. Public concern with crime is very under- 
standable, but it is too serious a subject to be 
discussed in such narrow, crude and distorted 


terms. 
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STERLING STEALTH 


HE Government's policy for sterling was 

playfully described some years ago as con- 
vertibility by stealth. In his speech to the joint 
meeting of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank in New Delhi this week, Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory seems to have taken this policy 
to its extreme. No further liberalisation of sterling 
was promised; the decision to merge the official 
and the transferable dollar markets was not made. 
The Chancellor’s affirmation that convertibility 
remains our ultimate objective has by now, of 
course, become part of the ritual of these meet- 
ings. But his postscript that ‘when we judge that 
the necessary conditions have been achieved, and 
we can do so without risk, we shall move forward’ 
sets up a fresh record for caution. Paradoxically, 
observers in New Delhi have nevertheless 
decided that convertibility of sterling is still com- 
ing, and quite soon. The explanation for the 
reluctance of the authorities here to move at once 
is probably quite simple. Things are good now, 
but they will be even better in the spring. By then, 
for instance, the proposal to increase the re- 
sources of the Fund and the Bank should have 
been implemented. This will be a great help to 
sterling. The Fund will become an even more 
important second line of defence for the London 
reserves, while the Bank will be able to take on 
more of the burden of financing development in 
the Commonwealth, thus easing the strain on 
the London capital market. But it is as well to 
remember that the willingness of the American 
Congress to endorse whatever the Bank and the 
Fund propose, and to authorise the extra $1,000 


million which will be needed, cannot be taken for 
granted. It is already being pointed out in Wash- 
ington that America is providing a great deal of 
foreign aid as it is, even though gold flows out of 
the country on a consider. ble scale. 

Similarly, technical problems must be over- 
come, and possibly fresh legislation framed, 
before the official and transferable markets for 
dollars can be merged. The European Payments 
Union will have to be dismantled, and replaced 
by the European Monetary Agreement, which 
imposes a stricter discipline on members. The 
cumulative debt of Britain and the sterling area 
to the Union will have to be paid off in some way, 
which will require negotiations with the European 
countries, and is bound to cost some gold. 

The rest of this year, then, will be spent in iron- 
ing out these and other problems, and in trying 
to mobilise as much support as possible for ster!- 
ing as the world’s key currency. The unique range 
of services which sterling provides to the rest of 
the world is coming to be more generally appre- 
ciated, both abroad and in this country. It is 
only sensible for the Government to see how 
much co-operation countries which enjoy these 
services are prepared to offer to help to improve 
them still further. But early next spring a fresh 
move towards convertibility seems certain. This 
timing has the additional advantage that the gold 
and dollar reserves will then be even higher than 
they are now. By that time, too, the state of trade 
in America and Europe will be clearer. If it is 
seen to be expanding, then sterling should have 
nothing to fear. 


POPE PIUS XII 


UGENIO PACELLI was born in Rome in 1876, 
Ei. child of a family which had for many 
generations been in the service of the Vatican. 
His diplomatic career began when in 1917 he 
was appointed by Benedict XV nuncio in Munich 
—a post which in fact gave him jurisdiction in 
all Germany. The Vatican outlook towards the 
1914 war was inevitably one of some detachment. 
It could hardly be expected to see in either of the 
belligerent groups the immaculate defenders of all 
good against all evil, and its fear was that, what- 
ever the balance of right and wrong between the 
contestants, a long-drawn-out war and a ‘knock- 
out’ blow would lead not to the real victory of 
either side but rather to the emergence in strength 
of some new and more evil force. 

Pacelli was sent to support Benedict’s policy 
of bringing about a peace by negotiation. This he 
was eagerly anxious to do, but he saw clearly that 
the indispensable condition of peace was a 
German evacuation of Belgium. When he found 
the Germans unwilling to accept this, he knew 
that the chances of peace were hopeless and 
sadly prophesied for the German Empire an 
inevitable destruction. When in the months after 
the war he saw as an eye-witness the short-lived 
Communist revolution in Bavaria, he accepted this 
as an object lesson that the inevitable victor in the 
long run from any conflict between Christian 
nations must be anti-Christian Communism. 


It was this thought which was the inspiration of 
the struggle for peace with which his pontificate 
was filled. He was elected Pope a few months 
before the last war, after—a rare experience for 
a Pope—a long tenure of office as Pius XI’s Secre- 
tary of State and with a knowledge of foreign 
languages and an experience of foreign travel 
wholly superior to that of any of his predecessors. 
From his experience he had learned certain 
lessons. He had learned first of all the lesson that 
the day of the exclusively Catholic society was 
past. Catholics must in the modern world 
expect to find themselves mixed in with predomin- 
antly non-Catholic communities, and Catholic 
and non-Catholic could only expect to survive if 
they were prepared to co-operate much more 
easily than they had usually done in the past. 
Therefore in his first encyclical after his accession 
he went markedly out of his way to recognise the 
good faith of those outside the Catholic Church. 
He spoke of ‘the profound impression of heart- 
felt gratitude made on us by the good wishes of 
those who, though not belonging to the visible 
body of the Catholic Church, have given noble 
and sincere expression to their appreciation of a!l 
that unites them to us in love for the person of 
Christ or in belief in God.’ He was at great pains 
to make it clear that it was no ambition of the 
Church to make the whole world Catholic unless 
and until the whole world should voluntarily ask 
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for submission to the Catholic Church. ‘There is 
\ political, civil and social tolerance towards the 
ollowers of other confessions,’ he said, ‘which in 
ach circumstances is a moral duty for Catholics 
dso.’ 

The war saw the final end of any question of 
acontinuance of a European hegemony of the 
world. The Church, like other institutions, must 
reognise that change. In this new, changed world 
thre could be no future for a Catholicism which 
could in any way be suspected of treating Euro- 
pans as first-class Catholics and other peoples as 
second-class Catholics. Among the Cardinals 
wiom he created after the war were—in addition 
tc bishops of white blood from North and South 
America and Australia—bishops from Syria, 
Armenia, Africa, India and China. The govern- 
ment of the Church is no longer a white man’s 
government to anything like the extent that it 
has been throughout history. 

Side by side with the gospel of international co- 
operation Pius preached a gospel of social and 
industrial co-operation. There have always been 
two traditional criticisms of the industrial system 
in Catholic teaching. On the one hand there is 
the tradition of criticism of capitalism and laissez- 
faire found in Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum and 
Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno. On the other hand 
there is the tradition of criticism of extreme state 
socialism as the alternative to capitalism. 

Far from being alternatives, argues the Catholic 
tradition, they are but two aspects of the same 
disease—the disease of concentration of too much 
power into too few hands, and the Catholic 
tradition sets the ideal of distributism or the wide 
distribution of property over against the in- 
ordinance alike of large-scale communism and 
large-scale capitalism. But the industrial revolu- 
tion, for better or worse, is inescapably with us. 
It is not difficult to see how the policy of a wide 
distribution of property can be applied in an agri- 
cultural society. It is more difficult in the world 
of the factory. Pius’s main task here was to 
transcend the merely negative condemnations of 
indefensible extremes and to preach the positive 
middle way of co-operation and no class war. 

But it was with the directly international field 
that he was primarily concerned. He ascended the 
Papal throne at a time when owing to Pius XI’s 
vigorous denunciation in Mit brennender Sorge 
and Non Abbiamo Bisogno of the German and 
Italian Governments for their violations of the 
Concordats, owing to the Pope’s denunciation of 
Hitler's regime as ‘a haughty denial of Jesus 
Christ’ at the time of Hitler’s visit to Rome, rela- 
tions between the Axis and the Vatican were as 
bad as they could be. The election of Pius XII 
was seen by the Axis Powers as yet a further un- 
friendly move on the part of the Church. With 
Hitler’s entry into Prague the general international 
situation was at the same time almost hopelessly 
black. Things had gone too far for there to be 
much hope that either Pius or anybody else could 
Tetrieve them. He did what he could. In a sermon 
in St. Peter’s on Easter Sunday he denounced 
Mussolini’s Good Friday invasion of Albania. 
On August 31 he made the suggestion, with the 
Strong backing of the British Government, for a 
conference of the Powers to see what peaceful 
Tevisions of the Treaty of Versailles might be 
Possible and appealed for a postponement of all 
Military action until that conference had been 
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held. It was too late for such moves. When fighting 
began, he denounced in turn the invasions of 
Poland, Finland, the Scandinavian and the Low 
Countries. The last of these denunciations brought 
him into open conflict with Mussolini, then pre- 
paring to enter the war. ‘In these last few days,’ 
wrote Ciano in his Diary, ‘he [Mussolini] often 
repeats that the Papacy is a cancer which gnaws 
at our national life and that he intends, if neces- 
sary, to liquidate this problem once and for all.’ 

Throughout the years of fighting there was little 
for Pius to do save organise charitable work. To 
this he gave himself unstintingly—work for 
prisoners and in particular work for Jewish 
refugees. This latter work brought to him when 
the war was over a visit from seventy represen- 
tatives of the Jewish community to thank him for 
the ‘extraordinary generosity’ which he had 
shown to their suffering co-religionists, and from 
the King of Sweden, the country which in all 
Europe has the smallest proportion of Catholics, 
he received the Prince Karl medal, which is given 
to the person in the world whose charitable work 
is judged most outstanding. 

The end of the war found the world faced, as 
he thought, with exactly the danger that he had 
foreseen. The real victor of the war had been 
communism. The whole world could only be saved 
from communism by vigorous action. In face of 
this new situation he vigorously opposed all 
notion of Catholics not playing a full part in 
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public life. He entirely reversed the Church’s 
attitude towards Italian politics. Whereas before 
1914 the faithful had been advised to abstain from 
mixing in the political life of a secularist State, 
now Pius commanded all Catholics to vote under 
pain of mortal sin. His expostulation was couched 
in such terms as to leave them with little doubt 
that it was the Pope’s will that they should vote 
Christian Democrat. This Papal intervention in 
elections has certainly had a curious effect both in 
Italy and in other countries. The Pope has inter- 
vened in elections, but he has made no attempt to 
control the details of subsequent legislation. The 
result has been the emergence in those countries 
of numerically strong Christian parties, whose 
members are united in religion but quite divided 
in politics and economics. Whether the emergence 
of those parties will make for strength or weak- 
ness in those countries is still to be seen. But, 
however that may be, there can be little doubt 
that the chances of preservation of peace would 
have been small if in country after country 
sundering divisions had prevented all co-operation 
between Catholic and non-Catholic. Many 
difficulties are still to be overcome and whether 
success or failure will be the final result we can- 
not yet know, but at any rate Pius will leave 
behind him on that important, but to him sub- 
sidiary field—the political field—of his activities 
the reputation of a man who was not afraid to 
face the new facts of a new world. C.H. 


Soldiers and Taxpayers 


By 


WHEN General de Gaulle first 
went to Algiers immediately 
after his accession to the pre- 
miership, his speech from the 
balcony of the Government- 
a General omitted the magic word 
~ ‘integration’ but mentioned all 
those aspects of it which are of 
direct advantage to the Moslem majority of 
Algeria—equality with the French in educational 
opportunity, economic and social status and politi- 
cal rights. He did not mention the one aspect of 
integration which has induced the European 
majority to adopt it as the only alternative to the 
old system of two electoral colleges which enabled 
them to dominate the Moslems—namely, the 
destruction of Algeria as a political entity so that 
the Moslems would be a perpetual minority in a 
France of fifty-three or fifty-four millions. In his 
speech at Constantine the General has foll 
the same line of thought. He has made precise 
promises of measures to level up the Moslem 
population with the French. He has also promised 
that of the seventy-five or eighty deputies who will 
represent Algeria in the new Assembly at least 
two-thirds will be Moslems. In generous but vague 
terms he has offered an amnesty anda way back 
into political life to the rebels if they will abandon 
rebellion and terrorism. The General declined to 
make any specific declaration about the future 
statute of Algeria except that it must be based on 
two principles—the ‘personality’ ef Algeria and 
‘solidarity’ with France. 
The word ‘personality’ came as an unpleasant 
shock to the General’s European listeners. It is the 
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Paris 


established official euphemism for Algerian 
national aspirations. The word ‘solidarity’ does 
not go far in compensation. The Europeans have 
been trying to persuade themselves ever since that 
the General will prove better in act than in word. 
Before the referendum the European community 
could persuade itself that once again, as on May 
13, it could dictate to Paris. In fact even then it 
was only able to go so far, by collaboration with 
an angry army. Today the General is reinforced 
by his 80 per cent. vote and he has been sedulously 
wooing the army. ‘Army’ is a vague term. The 
explosive force within it that drove the generals 
into insubordination is probably about the level 
of the captains and majors—men who have fought 
in Indo-China, have a strong sense of the army as 
an organ of national life, in which sacrifice plays 
a much larger part than at home. The defeat of 
1940 occurred before most of these junior officers 
started on their career, but they are well aware 
how much smaller was France’s part in the victory 
of 1944-45 than in that of 1918. They are embit- 
tered by the long vain campaign fought by profes- 
sionals only in Indo-China, and are apt to believe 
that they have learned, as civilians back home 
have not, the secret of Communist armies’ suc- 
cesses—psychological warfare and organisation of 
the country behind the lines. From this point of 
view the untroubled referendum vote was the 
army’s great success. It proved that it had the 
country in its hands—that is to say, outside the 
areas where the rebels are still strong, whence they 
can make descents into the rest of Algeria, where 
they receive and train their recruits and direct 
terrorist activities. Still the position is certainly 
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much more advantageous to the French than at 
the beginning of the year. 

Junior officers often turn longing eyes to the 
Soviet Moslem territories. Why should not France 
bring up Algeria, as the Soviet Union does 
Uzbekistan? General de Gaulle can be presumed 
to know there are objections. A military dictator- 
ship in Algeria is not in the long run compatible 
with any sort of republic (in the French sense of 
the word) in France or with the liberal policy 
which, he has recognised, France must pursue in 
Black Africa and Madagascar. The leaders of 
several of the West and Equatorial territories 
have made it clear that they have voted for the 
constitution because it allows them to ask for 
independence and that they will probably do so 
before the probationary five years of Algerian 
policy sketched by the General. 

The army’s face, no less than the army's moral 
equilibrium, is amongst General de Gaulle’s first 
considerations. He certainly cannot imagine a 
great France without a respected and self-respect- 
ing army. He knows the importance of the cap- 
tains, for it was captains only that he invited to 
dinner in Algiers. He has somehow to arrange a 
transition from the present state of Algeria, in 
which French authority is based on a wide distri- 
bution of garrisons and a close supervision of 
Moslem life (through the organisation of the town 
in blocks of houses, each with its warden, and of 
the countryside under military administrators) into 
one in which there will be ‘interlocutors’ to talk 
to—and all this without letting the army feel that 
men whom they have taken under their protection 
have been betrayed. The immensely costly pro- 
gramme of economic assistance is one instrument 
for his purpose. The hope of getting some sort of 
Algerian deputies to Paris is another. A good 
many liberal Frenchmen who have put their trust 
in the General are hoping that almost any deputies 
would do as a start even if they were almost 
openly nominated. They argue that any Moslem 
deputy must, however timidly, defend his country- 
men’s interests, initiate the movement away from 
military paternalism and argue that a modernised 
Algeria must have a life of its own. 

But meanwhile what will be happening in 
France? The General has chosen between the 
equally balanced parties in his Cabinet in favour 
of single-member constituencies, instead of con- 
stituencies of three or four members, with a major- 
ity vote, and a second ballot. France is moving 
electorally into the unknown. The last election in 
single-member constituencies took place in 1936. 
There will no longer be a safe seat for party 
leaders, at the head of a list in a huge constitu- 
ency of eight or ten members and with propor- 
tional representation to guarantee that the first 
name will be amongst the chosen. The constituen- 
cies are not even mapped yet. What about the 
voter? M. André Siegfried points out that in 
Switzerland there is staunch party loyalty at elec- 
tions but none in a referendum. Will the French 
act like the Swiss and revert to the old parties or 
will they run after strange gods—the Union for 
the New Republic, for instance, that M. Soustelle 
is organising, with the help of ‘faithful’ Gaullists? 
The General has good cause to know that their 
faithfulness has not in the past meant docility or 
discipline. He is unlikely to want his name to be 
used by any party, but he may have difficulty in 
preventing it. 

On his return from Algeria General de Gaulle 
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was greeted with triumphal acclamation at Mar- 
seilles. The scene was much more like his recep- 
tion by the rejoicing crowds of Brazzaville and 
Abidjan than the carefully regulated tour in 
France before the referendum. The General 
plunged into the crowd right and left followed by 
anxious dignitaries and bodyguards. No doubt this 
does represent a mood that is ready for sacrifice, 
but the limit is unknown—and precisely the Left- 
wing parties are endangered at the election. With 
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regard to Algeria, there is more in common be- 
tween the Left-wing Gaullists and many ‘No’ 
voters than between the former and the General's _. 
Right-wing supporters, or even the Socialists who 
remain faithful to M. Mollet. On the Right \1, 
Soustelle is no doubt firmly behind the half of the 
integration policy that the General has made his 
own, but how many of h’s followers will be? The 
General's great tactical gifts have still to stand 
their greatest test. 


Tories on Top 


HERE must be easier ways of earning a living. 
Harken to Mr. Mencken: 

. meals bolted suicidally or missed alto- 
gether, nights spent in pursuing elusive and 
infamous politicians, hours wasted upon the 
writing of dispatches that were overtaken by 
fresh news . . . dreadful alarm and surprises at 
three o’clock in the morning, all the horrors of 
war without any of its glory. 

And yet, for all the horrors, I would not willingly 
have missed an hour of this past month. Nor 
would Mr. Mencken: 

For there is something about a national con- 
vention that makes it as fascinating as a revival 
or a hanging. It is vulgar, it is ugly, it is stupid, 
it is tedious, it is hard upon both the higher 
cerebral centres and the gluteus maximus, and 
yet it is somehow charming. One sits through 
long sessions wishing heartily that all the dele- 
gates and alternates were dead and in hell— 
and then suddenly there comes a show so gaudy 
and hilarious, so melodramatic and obscene, so 
unimaginably exhilarating and preposterous that 
one lives a gorgeous year in an hour. 

Even at the Tory conference? Even at the Tory 
conference. The sight of 4,000-odd Tories from 
all parts of the land is, to begin with, a sight like 
no other on earth. The hats of the women and 
the pots of the men are indescribable; the general 


air of smug, settled superiority—and goodness 
knows where that comes from—scarcely less so. 
Yet there they ail are before my very eyes, filling 
the hall three times full and running over, and 
drowning the speaker's voice by walking about 
and talking at the back. And there, up on the 
platform, flanking a chairman (Sir Stanley Bell) 
wH® gave rich and early promise of wrecking the 
proceedings almost as effectively as Sir Arthur 
Comyns Carr did for the Liberals, were Cabinet 
Ministers by the dozen. 

The gulf between platform and floor is widest 
at the Tory conference, of course, because to 
very many delegates the annual get-together is 
almost entirely a social occasion (many Conser- 
vative MPs I know, for instance, would no more 
think of attending their conference than they 
would think of attending that of the Communist 
Party—and many, indeed, would be looked at 
askance by their local committee if they said they 
wanted to attend and thus deprive another local 
worthy of his annual chance to gaze upon the 





great ones). At the other three conferences any 
delegate could, if the need arose, put his point 
of view to the assembly; at the Tory conference 
I should think that quite half of the representa- 
tives present would be quite incapable of framing 
two consecutive sentences in public. At the other 
three conferences politics is, at any rate for a 
week, the most important business before them; 
at the Tory conference politics is for many a 
poor second to the meeting, the gossiping, the 
dancing and even (for the younger delegates) the 
sewing-up of pyjama legs and the making of 
apple-pie beds. 

And yet, as I say, up on the platform are 
Cabinet Ministers, and it looks as though it may 
be a long day yet before any of them will find 
themselves sitting on the Opposition Front Bench. 
A year ago the Tories were in travail; today they 
are, if not in clover, at any rate on top. At the 
slightest reference to Mr. Macmillan, the entire 
conference has a prolonged seizure; at the sight of 
Lord Hailsham, the air is thick with bursting 
blood-vessels. These people have one quality, it is 
clear, that is lacking from the three rival meetings 
—gratitude. They are grateful to their leaders for 
working the miraculous transformation; for 
changing certain defeat into probable victory. 
They are not merely grateful, they are openly, 
demonstratively and aggressively grateful; they 
stride about the corridors of their hotels exuding 
gratitude. And well they might. The end of 7/ie 
Pit and the Pendulum expresses something 
like it: 

There was a discordant hum of human voices! 
There was a loud blast as of many trumpets! 
There was a harsh grating as of a thousand 
thunders! The fiery walls rushed back! An out- 
stretched arm caught my own as I fell fainting 
into the abyss. kt was that of General Lasalle. 
The French army had entered Toledo. The In- 
quisition was in the hands of its enemies. 
Why and how the Tories have been thus nick- 
timely snatched from a hideous fate is a subject 
in itself, and many gallons of ink have been 
squandered upon its discussion in the past few 
months. But nobody disputes that it has, at any 
rate temporarily, happened, and at Blackpool this 
year they had come together for the first time 
since it happened to give thanks for their safe 
deliverance. At the 1957 conference they were 
still reeling from Gloucester and Ipswich, and 
Rochdale and Torrington were yet to come. At 
this conference they have nothing worse to come 
than East Aberdeenshire. 

In the circumstances, one could not expect 
much criticism of those lovely people up on the 
dais; for the Tories close ranks in success, as the 
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Socialists do in danger. The ruinous level of 
taxation (unquote: I have never actually seen 
anybody being ruined by taxation, though I have 
frequently seen people being annoyed by it) is 
a favourite topic among Tories and, indeed, 
others; here, however, is how the second main 
resolution of the conference went: 

That this Conference calls upon the Govern- 
ment to ease the burden of personal taxation, 
sO encouraging initiative, enterprise and incen- 
tive, thus increasing the high standard of living 
which we now enjoy under Conservative ad- 
ministration and leadership. 

And when I add that Mr. Charles MacCarthy, 
who moved the resolution, began with praise for 
‘the welcome reduction of taxation which has 
already taken place,’ continued with a due ration 
of appreciation for ‘an increasingly high standard 
of living, the like of which has never been in 
this country before,’ and concluded by indicating 
his belief that Mr. Butler was a splendid fellow, 
it will be seen that the mood of the conference 
was not precisely hostile. Mr. Simon, who grows 
more civilised every year (fancy a Tory who 
quotes something from Sydney Smith, other than 
the three most hackneyed entries in the Oxford 
Dictionary of Quotations, and whose talks require 
his audience to be awake if they are to be under- 
stood!), read them a firm but kindly lesson in 
elementary economics, and the motion was carried 
—which was what, after all, he had suggested it 
should be. 

‘Aha,’ said the knowing ones, ‘you wait until 
after lunch. Compensation for compulsory pur- 
chase. Sparks will fly. Blood spill. Heads roll.’ 
Stationing myself near the emergency exit I waited 
for the holocaust. But the knowing ones, as usual, 
were wrong. In vain did Mr. David Price (Mr. 
Price, who is an admirable fellow, must really 
endeavour not to sound quite so much like the 
Member for Woodford) begin with a reference to 
Captain Corfield and end with a reference to 
Marcus Aurelius. In vain did delegate after dele- 
gate spring to the rostrum and request, demand 
—nay, insist—that current market value should be 
paid for land compulsorily purchased; the fact 
is, current market value is not going to be paid 
for land compulsorily purchased, and the dele- 
gates may put that in their Franks Committee 
Report and smoke it. 

Not that you would have suspected this to be 
the Government's view from Mr. Henry Brooke’s 
reply to the debate. His muddying of the clear 
waters of indignation was extraordinarily skilful; 
within ten minutes nobody in the place had the 
remotest idea of what he was talking about. To 
instances of hardship he replied: ‘Send me the 
particulars’; to the frontal assault he replied by 
dragging in that old chestnut about the man whose 
father was hanged (though he called it hung; per- 
haps the Labour Party is right about the public 
school), the relevance of which it was not easy 
to see until I noticed that the delegates were laugh- 
ing so hard that they had clearly forgotten the 
subject of the debate entirely. At the end the 
resolution calling for legislation ensuring market- 
value compensation was passed unanimously 
(indeed, one homely body near me almost had her 
arm broken by her companion when she absent- 
mindedly raised it against the motion); and a fat 
lot of difference it will make. 

It is all, as it is with the Labour Party, a matter 
of face. And already at this conference it has been 
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made clear that the face the Tories~turn to- 
wards the public is a good deal more attractive 
than that of their opponents. Never mind whether 
their slogans—‘Opportunity State’ is a perfect 
example—actually mean anything; the fact is, 
they sound as if they do. Never mind if the bulk 
of the delegates look and sound as if the Archangel 
Gabriel would be asked to go in by the tradesmen’s 
entrance if he called on them; the ones who get 
chosen to speak look like real people with the 
welfare of the country at heart. No trouble is too 
great for the Tory Party to take if it is going 
to help put their case over; their press relations 
are a model of what such things should be (the 
Labour Party's are staggeringly bad on their own, 
and by comparison are non-existent), their con- 
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NOBODY CAN FEEL satisfied at the way 
in which Treasury control of expen- 
diture is exercised; but I do not think 
that what Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick ad- 
mitted was his ‘aggressive’ evidence 
about it before the Select Committee 
on the Estimates takes us much 
farther towards finding a better system. His argu- 
ment that control is so slow only because civil 
servants who fail ‘are not treated sufficiently ruth- 
lessly,’ coupled with his dark hints about the need 
for enforced retirement at sixty and no GCB for 
the failures, is, surely, only going to encourage 
that type of Treasury mentality whose first deter- 
mination is never to take any action which could 
in any circumstances be criticised. Certainly it is 
at variance with his initial appeal for a more 
modern approach to the whole subject. Sir Ivone’s 
personal experience in these matters is rather 
narrow (in the Control Commission for Germany 
and the Foreign Office), and his arguments sound 
petulant rather than informed; they hardly touch 
on the chief problem, which is how to endow 
Treasury control with the flexibility necessary to 
make the most of the country’s resources in a 
changing economic world. But perhaps Sir Ivone’s 
new role as a watchdog for the community on the 
Independent Television Authority will now be put 
to good use. I can imagine few places where it is 
more needed. 





* 7 * 


THE RESEARCH BUDGET of a single Illinois hos- 
pital (I see from Miles Howard's article this week) 
is larger than the total government expenditure 
here on mental health. If this is so, it is a 
staggering indictment not only of the Govern- 
ment, but of the Medical Research Council and 
the medical profession. The reasons for the 
Council’s neglect are set out in a new Fabian 
pamphlet Policy for Mental Health, by Kenneth 
Robinson, MP; psychiatry remains the despised 
poor relation of medicine; and in any case, it 
does not lend itself to the rigid scientific standards 
which the Council seeks to apply. It can be 
argued that the profession’s suspicion of psy- 
chiatry is well founded; but if so, surely this is 
all the more reason for devoting far greater re- 
sources to research in the field in order to find 
out where past workers, Freudians, Paviovians or 
pragmatists, have gone wrong? To say this 
cannot be achieved because of the lack of trained 
researchers is nonsensical: there is bound to be 
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ference control impeccable (the hanging-and- 
flogging debate was carefully pushed into the fag- 
end of Thursday afternoon, so that none of the 
more bloodthirsty beldames of the party would 
get her face on the television film in the evening). 
If they win the election it will be because the 
public likes the look of them better; and in Black- 
pool they are doing their best to ensure that the 
warts are out of sight. 

Meanwhile, I have to report that St. Annes, 
compared to Blackpool itself, is like heaven, 
though the taxi drivers are no more honest than 
they were last year; that the sun is shining; and 
that we have yet to hear from Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. 
Oh God! Oh, Montreal! 

TAPER 
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such a shortage if we provide less money.in the 

whole of Britain than a single research estab- 

lishment gets in Illinois. 

+ = * 

HOW URGENT the need is for more intensive re- 

search into mental! illness can be seen from some 

of Mr. Robinson's statistics. Close on half the 

total number of hospital beds in the country are 
occupied by mental patients: there are more 
schizophrenics than all the patients suffering from 
cancer, TB and polio added together. In addition, 
about a quarter (to take a very conservative 

estimate) of patients attending for treatment by 
their general practitioners are suffering from 
nervous disorders. The existing services are 
pathetically inadequate to deal with this problem: 

under-staffed, under-housed and under-paid. The 
total average amount spent each week per 
patient in a general hospital is a little over £18; 
the amount spent per patient in mental hospitals 
is under £6. And this is not (as is sometimes 
argued) simply a reflection of the fact that treat- 
ment of mental patients costs less. On the con- 
trary, the treatment theoretically should (so far 
as the two can be directly compared) cost more, 
because of their greater need for individual 
attention. I know the Ministry of Health is aware 
of this—indeed, they have sent round admirable 
exhibitions putting forward these facts. But 
publicity is not enough: funds are needed as well. 

* * * 

THE DEATH of Bishop George Bell has removed 
one of the best-known and respected of all 
Anglican bishops. Churchmen in Europe— 
especially in Germany and in Scandinavia, where 
he had many friends—will mourn him, as well as 
the Chichester diocese over which he had presided 
(until his retirement this year at seventy-five) for 
more than a generation. Dr. Bell not only had a 
range of interests and sympathy that is typical 
of Anglicanism at its best, but he was also a man 
of outspoken convictions and great intellectual 
ability. I suppose that his Life of Archbishop 
Davidson will take its place as one of the essential 
source-documents of Anglican Church history. 
Bell was also a cultured patron of the arts, and an 
architect of the modern church reunion move- 
ment. But he was not just a scholar and adminis- 
trator: he was also a pastoral bishop who showed 
unfailing kindness to ordinary people. He believed 
in applying theology to everyday life: he de- 
nounced Nazism from the first, and one of the 
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more interesting sidelights of the war is the story 
of how he was told about the opposition to Hitler 
and how the Allied Governments ignored the 
proposal which he passed on for a negotiated 
peace with the men whose plot to kill Hitler later 
miscarried. Bishop Bell also boldly denounced 
Allied bombing of German civilians. He had 
seemed destined for the highest ecclesiastical office 
but he was evidently too outspoken to be nomin- 
ated as.an Archbishop in an established Church. 
* * * 


THE ONLY THING that emerged at all clearly from 
the Attlee-Grimond correspondence on patron- 
age was that there is something seriously wrong 
with the postal services between Great Missenden 
and the North of Scotland. However long each 
delayed publication of his letter until the other 
should have received it, it was never long enough. 
Lord Attlee complained of Mr. Grimond’s re- 
marks at the Liberal Party conference—‘We want 
to bust open the patronage and privilege by which 
both Socialists and Tories maintain their rigid out- 
of-date structure’ and ‘Far too many prizes in the 
law, the Church, commerce, and social life go to 
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those whom the ruling clique find agreeable’— 
which Lord Attlee took to be an accusation that, 
as Prime Minister, he had made appointments to 
the episcopal and judicial benches on political 
grounds. Lord Attlee added that he had had no 
knowledge of the political opinion of any of the 
bishops he had appointed; and of the political 
opinion of the judges he had appointed or pro- 
moted ‘the only ones whose political views I know 
were Lord Somervell and Lord Reid, Conserva- 
tives, and Lord Birkett, a Liberal.’ He seems to 
have had a slight lapse of memory here. One of the 
best judges in the Queen’s Bench Division is Mr. 
Justice Donovan, who became a judge in 1950 and 
who up till then was Labour MP for Leicester 
East. Lord Attlee’s record in matters of patronage 
was, I should have thought, outstandingly good 
and he has every reason to be proud of it, but I 
doubt if Mr. Grimond was thinking of senior 
appointments which are made by the Prime 
Minister of the day so much as of appointments 
that are made lower down in the hierarchy— 
recorderships, for example. 

PHAROS 


Iraq: Two Revolutionaries 


By 


, From 1941, for seventeen 

| doleful years, the name of 

Rashid Ali was only whisp- 

#, ered in Baghdad. His house 

was shuttered, his books and 

property confiscated, himself 

in Saudi Arabia, the guest, it 

} almost seemed the prisoner, 

of King Ibn Saud. Today he 

is back in Baghdad. He was 

greeted by 50,000 people at 

the airport, his revolt was endorsed as a truly 
national one by the Prime Minister, Abdul Karim 
Qassim. At least 300 chairs were arranged on his 
relative’s lawn, where day after day visitors called 
on the returned exile. ‘All the munafigin in Bagh- 
dad,’ a friend told me, ‘hypocrites who when he 
was in disgrace did what they could to harm him.’ 

Rashid Ali is a surprisingly spry, energetic 
aristocrat, something rare in nouveau riche Iraq; 
he is the fortieth descendant of Sheikh Abdul 
Qadr al-Gailani, the Sunni saint whose mosque 
is a place of pilgrimage. His son tells me, while 
his father skips out to greet some more notables, 
that so great was the Sheikh’s reputation in North 
Africa that Goebbels asked his descendant to 
broadcast an appeal for support. Rashid Ali de- 
manded that Germany should first recognise 
freedom for Maghreb; this was refused, and the 
broadcast was never made. 

When he speaks, Rashid Ali is fervently alive, 
at the same time dated. His eloquence is torren- 
tial, lucid, and as remote as d’Annunzio. 
Grievances, glories, imperialism, plots, exploita- 
tion, rudeness, Arab union fount in an impas- 
sioned spurt of protest. 

I interrupt with two questions : 

‘If the basis of your “total Union” is Arab 
nationalism, can you legitimately deny the 
claims of Kurdish nationalism to some recog- 
nition?’ . 

His answer is ready: what the Kurds want 
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Baghdad 
is money for development; Kurdish separatism 
is merely an imperialist trick; the Kurdish 
notables have assured him that they want a strong 
union with Egypt at once. 

My second question: ‘Have the English left 
anything good in the Arab East?’ In my mind 
was Gertrude Bell, salvaging Iraqi antiquities in 
a Baghdad summer, then dying; her plaque has 
been removed from the Iraq Museum. ‘In forty 
years, nothing,’ he says positively—though not, 
I feel, with the total concurrence of those around. 

Rashid Ali has never been lucky; his revolt 
of 1941 was hastily planned and ill-starred* it 
unnecessarily entangled Iraqi nationalism with 
Hitler’s imperialism. At the moment, he. has 
committed himself to the most total union be- 
tween Iraq and the United Arab Republic, a 
union more intimate, I am reliably told, than 
Abdul Nasser himself would welcome. Public 
opinion, so far as I could assess it, is not with 
Rashid Ali. The Baath slogan is mesmeric and 
vapid: hiya hiya ’arabiyah: literally, she, she 
Arabic, ‘union’ being feminine. The more general 
desire is for immediate solidarity with Egypt, 
with an eventual federation rather than union. 
The Leftist slogan is: ihtihad federali, sadaga 
sovietiya. Without an exclusive Soviet friendship 
(friendship instead for all friendly nations) this 
slogan is believed to approximate to the views 
of Abdul Karim Qassim. 

Qassim rules Iraq from the Ministry of De- 
fence, a fine, recessed building which no one can 
enter without being frisked and, more important, 
without an appointment. There is none of the 
time-wasting that is endemic in other Ministries, 
where appointments drag on and on, while 
queues form outside. You approach Qassim 
through the stamping heels of soldiers, past 
earnest young men with sub-machine guns. In 


* He is now reported to be in prison following 
another ill-starred revolt. 
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his ante-room I am introduced to a young officer 
who arrested General Dagistani on July 14. 

Qassim looks more alive and more delicate 
than in his pictures, and quite unlike the photo- 
graphs that show him with a forage cap, as his 
distinctive feature is his open, frail-boned face, 
surmounted by the stiff backward surge of his 
greying hair. He is shy, evidently sincere, with 
a beautiful smile. For no reason that I can place, 
he reminds me of Nelson. He is my first student 
to have made good quite so spectacularly. ‘Have 
your forgotten English?’ I ask, and he changes 
to English to say that he-has not. I tell him how 
pleased I was by the Revolution, particularly in 
that it was so quick; the common view among 
those foreigners who expected a revolution being 
that it might drag on, as-the Lebanese revolution 
had done. ‘By the way, I have heard that the 
moment of the Revolution was chosen because of 
the situation in Lebanon?’ 

‘Our Revolution was made first because of Iraq, 
and only then because of other Arabic countries.’ 

‘But the date?’ 

‘There were, many factors, all was a question 
of timing, and the last word is in English. 

‘When did you decide on the exact timing?’ 

‘Two days before. But the plan was long ready. 
It needed certain things to be appropriate. | 
gave the orders at 19 hours on July 13.’ 

Sadiq Shensel, the civilian Minister of Guid- 
ance, who is also present, says: ‘I waited up till 
after midnight. All was quiet in the city, so | 
went to bed, thinking nothing will happen, 
after all.” 

‘For how many years had you planned the 
coup?’ 

‘Five, six... .’ 

‘When I knew you, eight years ago, were you 
thinking of it, even then?’ 

He pauses, a gentle, almost puckish, smile lights 
his tired face, “Yes, even then it was in my mind.’ 

“You remember X,’ and I mention an officer 
friend of Qassim’s in those days, now head of 
the Military Police and very visible at the trial 
of Dr. Jamali, ‘did he know?’ 

‘He was my good friend, but only I knew.’ 

I speak of Nuri es-Said, rather critically, since 
in a language not one’s own it is hard to achieve 
nuance, and he interrupts: ‘No, no, Nuri was 
my-friend, but . . .” It is the language of Brutus, 
Shakespeare’s rough copy for Hamlet. 

A man comes in with a giant portrait of 
Qassim from an admirer in Damascus. ‘Hang it 
wherever you like,’ says the Prime Minister. The 
picture does not show the fatigue that lines his 
face, that his smile can barely banish. 

Shenshel tells me later that this deliberate man, 
whose voice is as gentle as his face, is a true 
democrat, a good listener in Cabinet meetings 
who does not browbeat. He does not wish to 
penalise the wealthy, only to help the poor. He 
is not against foreigners who wish to be sincere 
friends. In the street outside the Ministry I buy 
a copy of the Iraq Times. Its format is the same 
as when it used to enrage me; its advertisements 
have not changed, not its strip-cartoon (the 
Gambols). On page two there is a long speech 
by Qassim to a delegation of Kurds: friendship 
between Kurds and Arabs is the basis of the new 
Iraq. In the shops of Baghdad, and the taxis, 
Qassim’s face is more popular than any other 
Iraqi’s: only Nasser is his equal. 
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The Reluctant Politician 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Tue British public 
seems to demand 
that about one in 
three of its Prime 
Ministers should 
spend his time in 
saying how much 
he hates politics. 
It is its method of 
giving expression 
to its - incurable 
love of the ama- 
teur and also to its 
ambivalent _atti- 
‘tude to party poli- 
tics, by which it 
likes there to be a party system but likes it not to 
be taken too seriously. No one expected either 
Gladstone or Disraeli to go about saying that ne 
did not care for politics, but (a relief) it was 
thought greatly to Lord Salisbury’s credit that he 
was believed not to have known most of his 
colleagues by name, and to Lord Rosebery’s 
credit that he was much more interested in 
winning the Derby than in being Prime Minister. 
Balfour did not like politics, but then be did like 
metaphysics—which was even worse— and the 
country after him had to resign itself to five 
political politicians in a row. This made it all 
high time for Baldwin and his pigs and Worces- 
tershire at blossom time. Since then we have had 
four more politicians who did not deny that they 
were interested in politics, and now we have Mr. 
Macmillan, who, for all his grouse and standing 
a man a pint in Kidderminster and ‘the Vatican 
City’ of Whitehall, makes no bones about it that 
he likes being Prime Minister like mad. Does this 
mean that it is time that another ‘reluctant 
politician’ had a turn? 

Politicians do not stand very high in the public 
favour at the moment. The Conservatives are 
certainly gaiming surprisingly in the polls, but 
their gain, in. so far as it is not simply due to 
the fact that they have the Socialists against them, 
is almost entirely Mr. Macmillan’s personal gain. 
In so far as the public is concerned, the other 
members of the Government might as well not 
exist, The only exception to that is Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory. About him alone is there curiosity, and 
about him the public knows now that he has tea 
at a Lyons Corner House, that he is a Boy Scout, 
that he takes home his dirty socks to be darned 
by his aunt, but over and above that they know 
one thing more. It is now an axiom of political 
thought on which Socialists and Liberals, dis- 
sident Conservatives and loyal Conservatives are 
agreed, that Mr. Heathcoat Amory is a very 
nice man. 

What are the reasons for this? The first reason 
is that undoubtedly it is true. The second reason 
is his invariable courtesy to those from whom 
he differs—unless, of course, they happen to be 
foreigners. (His attitude to foreigners is some- 
times not unlike that of the Duchess of Omnium 
on the Bohemian clergyman in Phineas Redux: 
‘He must have been a brave man for a foreigner 














. Tue RELUCTANT. Poitician. By W. Gore Allen. 
(Christopher Johnson, 18s.) 


to have attacked Mr.-Bonteen all alone in the 
street.) The third reason is that the evident appe- 
tite for success is not an attractive quality and 
it is an intelligible perversity in human nature 
to prefer that the prizes of life should go to those 
who have not been too obviously striving for 
them. Of course, that very fact makes the cynics 
cynical. Mr. Gore Allen* speaks of Mr. Amory 
as ‘the Reluctant Politician, and it would be too 
much to expect but that some will be found to 
say that a pretended shrinking from advertise- 
ment is one of the most effective forms of ad- 
vertisement. 

But I have known Mr. Amory now for more 
than thirty years and.I do not think that there 
is anyone who has known him who would not 
agree that the cynical explanation is not only 
untrue, but ridiculously untrue. He is a man 
devoted to public life, but to whom public life 
meant naturally local public life—who went into 
Parliament for his local constituency with the 
notion of serving his neighbours. He entered Par- 
liament in 1945 almost by accident and. under 
protest, and it certainly never occurred to him 
either that he would stay there for long or that 
he would ever come to hold any of the great 
offices of State. After he had been there only 
a couple of years he was, as Mr. Gore ‘Allen truly 
says, endeavouring to retire, and, though Mr. 
Allen is doubtless right in thinking that he has 
now reached a point of no return where it is no 
longer- possible simply to go back, yet he was 
certainly still contemplating a retreat to Devon- 
shire even after he had attained ministerial rank. 
Indeed, even now I have no doubt at all that 
he would without hesitation and without regret 
leave public life if some issue of principle which 
called upon lim to do so should arise. 

His lack of ambition and his dislike of pub- 
licity are both sincere to a remarkable degree. 
How far they are to be welcomed is a more 
difficult question. Some people like being talked 
about and some people dislike it. Some’ people 
like being talked about a little and then have 
had enough of it. Some people do not mind one 
way or the other. There is much that is ridiculous, 
but nothing that is very wicked about a modicum 
of vanity, and it is very arguable that success in 
public life is almost impossible unless publicity 
is to some extent congenial. Yet, if so, that makes 
it all the more valuable to the public if by some 
stroke of chance success comes to someone who 
has not at all wished for it. For, as Plato says, 
no one is fit to have power unless he dislikes it. 

There has certainly been an element of luck 
in Derick Heathcoat Amory’s career. He has 
moved up through the resignations of others— 
Sir Thomas Dugdale and Mr. Thorneycroft— 
resignations which he neither desired nor planned. 
There are two great conundrums in his career— 
Suez and this resignation of Mr. Thorneycroft. 
Neither of them is Mr. Gore Allen able wholly 
‘to resolve. As to Suez, newspaper gossip of course 
widely reported him as an opponent of Suez 
within the Cabinet. He hotly and flatly denied 
this. Of course, if he was not going to resign, he 
could hardly have done otherwise, but I quite 
agree with Mr. Gore Allen that Mr. Amory is 
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not a man who would be willing to say one 
thing in private and another in public. He would 
have preferred resignation and retirement. Never- 
theless, these matters are not matters of pure 
black and white. If you think that your leader 
is utterly wrong, you resign; but, if yours is a 
different department and you had no say in how 
things were done, then, if you think the purpose 
of the policy defensible but that mistakes were 
made in execution, your position is more difficult. 
For a Cabinet Minister cannot half-defend his 
colleagues. He must defend every action, wise 
or foolish, or else resign. I feel confident at any 
rate that, whatever Mr. Amory may have thought 
of what happened in the past, he will at least use 
his influence to see that the same things do not 
happen in the future. 


So, too, with the Thorneycroft episode. When 
Mr. Thorneycroft resigned, the issue seemed at 
first clear. It seemed that the rest of the Cabinet 
was not any longer willing to support. Mr. 
Thorneycroft in the measures which he thought 
necessary to combat inflation, but, as time has 
gone on, it has become increasingly difficult to 
see what it is that Mr. Amory has done which 
Mr. Thorneycroft would not have done. It may, 
of course, be that Mr. Thorneycroft by his resig- 
nation frightened the Government out of some 
action that it was proposing. I should not be 
surprised if that should prove to be so, but, 
judging by the actions that they have in fact 
taken, it is difficult to see any very sundering 
difference between the policies of Mr. Thorney- 
croft and those of Mr. Amory. 


The great difference between’-them.has beea 
rather a difference in the temperatures which they 
have generated. Mr. Amory, more than Mr. 
Thorneycroft or indeed than any other politician, 
is a man to reduce the temperature. He is-very 
little of a party man. I do not mean by that merely 
that he is courteous to opponents. I mean that, 
whether the government at the moment be a 
party government or a national government, it 
is his belief that the country can only prosper 
if there is essential unity of classes and parties. 
His family traditions are Liberal. There can be 
little doubt that if the Liberal Party had been 
in vigour at the time he would as soon have 
gone into Parliament a Liberal as a Conserva- 
tive. His family was the first in the land to intro- 
duce those experiments in co-partnership which 
have ever since played.so prominent a part in 
Liberal programmes. He has always been insistent 
that the main cause of class division is bad em- 
ployers, and that the schemes which he has at 
heart can only succeed if they gain the support 
of a strong trade-union movement. Such causes 
as the abolition of capital punishment are the 
causes to which he naturally gives himself, and if 
he should ever go out of Parliament there can 
be little doubt that his further activities would 
not be party activities. On the other hand, there 
is nothing new in the Conservatives turning, as 
they did with Sir Winston Churchill and several 
times before in their history, for leadership to 
a man who is not of their tradition, and it is 
obviously not more than about six to four against 
that Derick Amory will one day be Prime 
Minister. If it should be so, I do not know that 
he will intend to make any drastic attack on 
the party system as it now is, but the effect upon 
it of his government would be interesting to see. 





How a 19-company 


team puts paper to 


work for you 


Look carefully at these cartons for facial tissues. There is a 
Story behind them! They have been designed to meet a 
particular manufacturer’s requirements for high-speed mass 
production and effective shop display. To achieve this, they 
have to be exactly right in shape, size, strength, protective 
qualities and suitability for printing. 

Cartons such as this are but one example of the vast 
range of paper and paperboard products for packaging, 
printing and building which are made by the Reed Paper 
Group—a ‘go ahead’ team of 19 major companies. 

Whatever a customer’s requirements, Reed team-work 
ensures that the best use is made of the Group’s un- 
rivalled collective skills and resources. In packaging, for 
example, this has made possible a complete, nation-wide 
service to industry. Equally important, each Reed 
company is free to make its own individual contribution 
by taking the initiative in thinking and acting for itself and 
Jor its customers. Reed company representatives take 
pride in their close personal understanding of each 
client’s needs. 


“YOU profit from the initiative 


of each Company 


backed by the resources 


of the Group” 
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Noise in the Jet Age 


By 


IRCRAFT size is a measure of aircraft noise. 

An aircraft of one hundred tons will be twice 
as noisy as one of fifty tons. Arrange the new jet 
liners in an ascending order of size: Caravelle; 
Tu-104A; Comet 4; Boeing 707; Douglas DC-8; 
and they fall into an ascending order of noisiness. 
For the sate performance the thrust must be 
proportional to the weight and the noise will be 
proportional to the thrust. It is as simple as that 
and as inevitable. 

Jet engines cannot be silenced. Motorists know 
that a motor-car must sacrifice power to go 
quietly. It can afford to do so. But an aircraft, 
if it is to carry a big load fast, cannot afford the 
increased drag and lowered thrust imposed by 
silencers. Jet-engine noise attenuators, such as 
those devised by Mr. F. B. Greatrex and used in 
the Comet 4, are remarkably effective. They 
quieten the engines without much loss of power 
or increase in drag. But to anyone standing near 
the engines when they are running at full power 
the noise will still be within five decibels of the 
pain level which, we are told, is 140 decibels. 
In this logarithmic scale a full orchestra playing 
fortissimo gives eighty decibels, while the point 
at which noise becomes an unbearable nuisance 
is usually put at 105 decibels. 

It is the opinion of. many engineers that a 
regularity of 80 per cent. for the non-stop 
London-New York run with a sufficient payload 
can be attained only by aircraft with a take-off 
weight of 130 metric tons or more. So the 
modern air transport dilemma is this: large, fast 
aircraft are necessary if the London-New York 
non-stop service is to be run regularly and eco- 
nomically. But large, fast aircraft are horribly 
noisy. 

At forty-three metric tons the Caravelle is the 
quietest Of the new jet liners; but it is a medium- 
and short-range machine. (Metric tons are used 
in these comparisons because American tons and 
British Imperial tons differ and are not standard- 
ised.) The Comet 1, at forty-eight and a half tons, 
was a short-range machine. The present Comet 4, 
at seventy-one tons, can do the Atlantic run non- 
stop, as it has shown; but it will not be able to 
achieve high regularity in non-stop services 
against the prevailing winds and will often make 
intermediate landings. The Tu-104 and the 
Tu-104A come between the Comet 1 and the 
Comet 4, but I do not know their exact all-up 
weights. The Boeing 707 and the DC-8, at maxi- 
mum permissible all-up weights, will take off at 

125 to 130 tons. At this weight they will be able 
to work the North Atlantic non-stop with good 
regularity. The Boeing was first limited to eighty- 
six tons at London Airport. On future visits it 
will be allowed to go to one hundred tons, 

If London is to be effective as an international 
airport it must allow big, heavy aircraft to work 
there, and that means that it must allow noise. 
It does not mean, however, that the amenities of 
the residential areas around the airport need to be 
neglected. It means that they must be protected, 
not by banning noisy aircraft, but by trying to 
prevent the noise from going beyond the con- 
fiaes of the aerodrome. With sespect, I would 


OLIVER STEWART 


say that the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation’s ‘abatement’ policy on aircraft noise 
has been muddled and irrational. The object 
should be to check the dissemination of noise 
rather than to tackle the more difficult task of 
reducing the noise at source. 

When taking-off, an aircraft opens its engines 
at one end of the runway and then trails its noise 
along the runway and beyond it. People living 
near the ends of the main runway thus obtain a 
full dose of noise. The quicker the take-off and 








the steeper the climb, the shorter the time during 
which noise reaches those on the ground and 
the smaller the area over which it is spread. A 
vertical take-off aircraft might rise from the 
centre of a big aerodrome and attain height 
without causing annoyance to anyone living 
around. If the aerodrome were surrounded by a 
band of thickly grown trees and shrubs, people 
on the outskirts would receive less noise from a 
VTOL airliner than from a clip-on phut-phut 
passing along the road outside their houses. 

At the other extreme, the greatest noise 
nuisance is caused by the aircraft which runs for 
a long distance before gathering flying speed and 
which makes its initial climb at a flat angle. So 
vertical or short take-off and a steep climb. are 
required. They are given by high power-to-weight 
ratio, low wing-loading and by special means such 
as energised circulation (which is used in the 
NA-39). If the Ministry of Transport and Civil 
Aviation must exercise its authority in this 
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matter, it would be better if it turned its attention 
to power-to-weight ratios and wing loadings and 
to extending the tree and shrub planting pro- 
grammes at its aerodromes so as to surround the 
runway areas with wide belts of noise-absorbent 
growth. If it acted rationally in its noise-reduction 
attempts the Ministry would restrict the move- 
ments of heavy, low power-to-weight aircraft 
with high wing-loadings. Politically this might 
seem awkward to the Minister, because it would 
admit the Russian aircraft and exclude the 
American! 

A quarter of a century ago the four-engined 
Handley Page 42 airliners used to leap off from 
a grass runway at Croydon and other small aero- 
dromes and to balloon high over the houses on 
ihe outskirts, causing almost no noise nuisance. 
Safety and comparative quiet went together, for 
not one fare-paying passenger was so much as 
scratched during the whole period of service of 
these aircraft. But they weighed only thirteen 
tons! What is now needed is this kind of take-off 
performance with the heavier and faster machines. 

There is a second nuisance which may be asso- 
ciated with the big jet aircraft. It is smoke. 
During take-off these machines may make smoke 
in large quantities and, although this is not likely 
seriously to affect the public, it might cause diffi- 
culties for air traffic control. 4 

In order to lift their immense bulks with en- 
gines which barely give enough power some of the 
new jet liners use water injection. This enables a 
greater total thrust to be taken from the engines, 
although it lowers combustion efficiency. The- 
result is smoke and soot. An aircraft taking-off 
in one of the high-weight categories may inject 
nearly three tons of water during three minutes 
of acceleration and initial climb. The smoke is 
copious. A strong wind quickly disperses it; but in 
certain weather it hangs about over the runway. 

Many difficulties face the makers and operators 
of the new generation of jet airliners, and it is 
partly because of them that air transport can be 
said with truth to be entering the most interesting 
period of its history. 
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The 
aming 
of the 
shrew 


THE First Folio doesn’t specifically mention what sent Dear 
Kate down the shrewish path, so to speak, but no doubt the fault 
lay in her father. A modern psychiatrist would have quickly 
discovered that she spent her formative years falling over books 
that her parent had carelessly strewn about. Books, like women, 
are best when housed in elegance. Keep your wife unshrewish, 
and indulgent about your reading habits. Put your books in a 
sturdy Minty bookcase that can grow with your library. Your 
wife will like your Minty bookcase; she’ll approve of its traditional 
yet always contemporary lines; she'll admire its heavy, sliding 
glass doors that protect your books from dust and herself from 
dust-fever. Her desire to play Hamlet with your library will 
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dissolve into sweet reasonableness—and that, by St. George & 
Merrie England, is as you like it. 

You can begin your Shrew Taming with a Minty expanding book- 
case costing as little as £9.2.0—and on deferred terms, if you wish. 
Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases 
(and furniture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can 
Minty offer you such fine furniture at such moderate prices. 
There are seven Minty showrooms each within reasonably easy 
reach of most people, but if for any reason you can’t call, 
Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars 
of post ordering. 

Write to Dept.S.2., Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


MINTY 


the bookcases that grow on you 


OXFORD (HEAD OFFICE) 44-45 HIGH STREET 
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BRISTOL 50 PARK STREET 

GLASGOW 556 SAUCHIEHALL STREET 

LEEDS SHELL HOUSE, EASTGATE 
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Roundabout 


Revolving 


Goppess Brigitte 

Bardot has now 

got a shrine she 

can call her own 
—a life-size statue of herself in the 
foyer of the Cameo Royal, the leg-art 
cinema by London's Leicester Square. 
At the unveiling ceremony film execu- 
tives were as thick on the ground as 
leaves at Vallombrosa, each seem- 
ingly reluctant to let one man do a job 
two could do. Instructions were re- 
peated unceasingly, photographers 
marshalled remorselessly. Until at last S. Tony 
Tenser, a publicity man with wavy hair and 
straight teeth, called for attention. This was slow 
in coming-as he had stiff competition from the 
dizzy lures of -11 a.m. champagne. Eventually, 
everyone was paraded in a half-circle at the en- 
trance to the cinema and Mr. Tenser began his 
oration. He spoke briefly of Brigitte Bardot’s 
career and her connections with this cinema, 
somehow managing to invest the whole thing 
with as much grace and elegance as if he were 
awarding her an honorary D.Litt. on. behalf of 
Oxford University. e 

He finished by saying that it would be appro- 
priate if the ceremony were: performed by an 
average patron. An average patron, planted 
strategically at the front, bounded forward, 
smoothing down an _ average-looking forty- 
guinea suit. He pulled the cord—and there she 
was. Not quite ‘starkers,’ as had been predicted, 
but a good twelve square inches of flimsy beyond 
this side of a Breach of the Peace. She is 
mounted on a revolving stand, to which she is 
chained by the ankle to prevent abduction by 
inflamed fans. She has her arms folded across 
her upper statistics and a twist of cloth around 
her loins. There is a brooding expression on her 
face, half St. Joan of Arc, half St. Trinian’s. 

A short, bearded art critic in a British warm, 
looking like a.Field-Marshal of the Elves, flinched 
at the sight and withdrew to the refreshment 
table. The sculptor, Gilbert Watts, a thirty-nine- 
year-old Scot, was asked leeringly if Miss Bardot 
had posed for him. He confessed that she was 
known to him only through photographs. A 
plastic material has been used on the figure, the 
same colour as tailors’ dummies. Someone sug- 
gested it was uncannily like a candid camera shot 
of waxworks in Harrods’ window. 

Mr. Tenser explained that the idea of having 
the statue revolve was to make sure people 
Stayed long enough to get the message. Outside 
on the pavement several passers-by stopped long 
enough to enjoy this cad’s-eye view of Miss 
Bardot and then walked reluctantly off. Brigitte 
orbits seductively all day. But she is given the 
night off—at the moment a week off. But she 
will be back from holiday shortly. 





Rotating 

DARK, busy figures, hunched in the gloom over 
Shovel and broom, swept up the Hoxton market 
refuse, cleansing a path for the mayor to end 
Shoreditch Carnival Week. A barbecue, lit by a 


white necklace of bulbs, had been rigged on a 
bomb site, and.a heap of East Enders heaved and 
peered vainly for the carcase, rotating over char- 
coal. ‘C’mawn, son, you've seen the pig once,’ 
implored a wan blonde, all grey curlers and fork 
teeth, jerking her child through an undergrowth 
of raincoats. A brawny grey gabardine wrenched 
himself from the crowd's heart. ‘Just seen a fair 
slice a meat, an’ I don’t mean pork, he an- 
nounced, jerking his head towards the place where, 
above the hum and.the protective ring of Metro- 
politan helmets, rose a statuesque redhead, pink 
breasts swelling from restrictive silver lamé when- 
ever a press camera was ignited. 

A frieze of alley kids danced on top of a ten- 
foot wall, shrieking as the mayor shouldered him- 
self through the throng..-The Mayor carved the 
first slice of pork, unseen except by the chef, 
trapped within the police cordon in double chains 
of office. Beside him were the carnival queen and 
the starlet’s proudly exposed poop. ‘We got pretty 
well toasted, that young lady and I.’ It. was really 
the charcoal, he explained, sotto voce. ‘She was 
feeling hot, and I said, “My. bottom’s getting 
roasted”; so we changed places.” 

Encouraged by this official fillip, barbecue pork 
sold at a shilling the slice. The civic party snaked 
across Hoxton Street for pints and gins and _port- 
and-lemon in the Unicorn, startling a sailor and 
his girl in their saloon bar solitude, “There's 
dancing in the street and all the fun of the fair, 
growled an alderman. His voice rose as he lowered 
the best-bitter level in his glass. ‘And think—in 
the boroughs next door they're just sitting at home 
in front of the teily.” ‘This carnival’s really 
brightened up the place,’ said the Mayor, lobster- 
complexioned, laughing. The men nodded, but 
their eyes were elsewhere. The starlet, Miss 
Yvonne Buckingham, bent lower to reorganise her 
blue net fish tail; and the men blinked, full of 
silent, uncivic thoughts. 


Theatre 


Spinning 


SCARBOROUGH is an immense smooth scimitar of 
sand locked in a grey and green case of rocky 
headlands. The beach was empty during the con- 
ference, but the well-drilled waves went on 
thundering out their continual rounds of 
applause at the occasional mad dog and English- 
man who footprinted their path in the autumn 
sun. Thirty feet above, the immense smooth sabre 
of the Spa bar was crowded as the delegates and 
reporters slipped in and out of the smoky search- 
lit conference hall for a noisy pint. Inside, the 
famous cartoon faces were ranged along the plat- 
form — revolutionary by reactionary, trade 
unionist by intellectual, agent by counter-agent. 
With the press cameras clicking and flashing 
under their noses, the television cameras scanning 
from their gun-mountings in the balcony, and the 
commentators standing on tip-toe in the gallery, 
each twitch of the eyebrow might lose a vote. So 
the executive sat as self-consciously as in a shop- 
window. 

After the business of making policy was over 
for the day, in the evening began the business of 
making friends. Between the two conference 
hotels, the Royal and the Grand, the leaders, and 
would-be leaders, and once-were-leaders, and the 
plain follow-my-leaders, commuted like ants. In 
and out of the swing doors, up and down the wide 
staircases, along the soft-carpeted corridors, they 
went—always spinning around on some urgent 
errand but always ready to stop for a quick quote © 
or a potted lecture. In the lounge, as the morning 
loomed under the horizon, the foot-weary politi- 
cians began to drop out of the square dance. The 
schools of placid armchair drinkers would grow 
like thirsty amoebz, enveloping and incorporating 
smaller schools in their maw, until only the top 
by-line journalists could afford a round. Then, 
gradually, the schools decayed like empires until 
only an occasional slack-mouthed guest snored in 
a forgotten corner. 


Funny Peculiar 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Valmouth, (Lyric, Hammier- 
smith.) Live Like Pigs. 
(Royal Court.) 

As far as I am concerned— 
and that is as far as I am con- 
cerned with anything—Ronald 
Firbank is the thin squeak of a 
painted fingernail on a stained- 
glass window pane, the hollow wisecrack of 
arthritic epicene knuckle joints in a canopied 
double bed, the echo of the giggle of a 
moustachioed girl being propositioned by a 
rouged choirboy in a private chapel. He sets my 
teeth on edge and makes me reach for my axe 
against the Wolfenden at the door. So Valmouth 
is not my cup of tee-hee. For here is Sandy 
Wilson serving up one of his novels sweet and 
hot rather than cool and sour and so bedizening 
the old wriggling squiggler with all the orders 
and medals of a slap-up production that he seems 

areal Sir Doug!a"irbank. 


Nevertheless, I enjoyed my evening at Ham- 
mersmith, for Sandy Wilson has written the best 
British musical since The Boy Friend. It has 
more intelligence than Grab Me A Gondola, 
more inventiveness than Expresso Bongo, more 
spit and spite than Irma La Douce. The bones 
-of the original plot still catch in the gullet too 
often because Sandy Wilson has lacked sufficient 
intestinal acid to digest them completely. And 
Vida Hope’s production has camped up the 
characters in exactly the same way that the New 
York producers camped up The Boy Friend for 
fear that the savoury aspic which embalms them 
might be mistaken for saccharine jelly. Valmouth 
is not My Fair Lady, or even My Fair Laddies, 
but it is a funny, queer, decadent, tuneful, unique 
experience. 

Valmouth is a whisky-and-watering place 
where the tarnished old things come each season 
to have the verdigris rubbed off them. It has a 
cannibal Negress out of Tennessee Williams, a 
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badly varnished Old Mistress with a misguided 
missal out of Evelyn Waugh, innocently lecherous 
dung-carriers out of Stella Gibbons and a frivol- 
ously debauched Cardinal out of Baron Corvo. 
The period of the action is twenty years before 
any member of the audience was born. The period 
of the style is the year of the author’s concep- 
tion. The sentimental numbers have been much 
criticised by admirers of American musicals—as 
though Rodgers and Hammerstein always be- 
haved like bitter and bolshy comrades of Weill 
and Brecht. But in fact Sandy Wilson has taken 
great pains—often against his instinct—to give 
a pungent twist to the nursery lullaby, a dirty 
double meaning to the nostalgic nocturne. Musi- 
cally and theatrically, he has succeeded brilliantly 
on several occasions and the show curves up in 
an exhilarating and exciting arc from Bertice 
Reading’s breathless rampaging romp-in ‘Magic 
Fingers’ to Geoffrey Dunn’s ga-ga flamenco about 
the Spanish cathedral he calls home. While in 
between them weave the itchy-bitchy secular con- 
fessions of the nymphomaniac socialite played by 
Fenella Fielding. 


These three may not be the most. Firbankian 
creations in the musical version of Firbank’s 
Valmouth—they are certainly the most theatri- 
cally memorable. Against the enchanting setting, 
and inside the fantastic costumes of Tony Walton 
which seem to have been etched in dry cham- 
pagne on wet silk, the three endearing grotesques 
posture and prance. Miss Reading is an acrobatic 
brown tub with gleaming white teeth whose voice 
bubbles like Guinness which may be good for you, 
but is bad for your conscience. Mr. Dunn is all 
of the seven lively sins and he speaks like a don 
. but leers like a demon. Miss Fielding is the chic 
shocking lioness who will eat the grisliest 
Christian with little claws politely crooked and 
clean her teeth with a toothpick made from a 
martyr’s bones. If only their relationships could 
have been built up into a tottering ivory tower 
of sex and sanctity, Valmouth would be a 
treasure. Instead, it is a marvellous relic still 
entangled with pretentious trivialities which make 
it too often like the most intimate of revues which 
has been hastily popularised for the Palladium. 
Valmouth is certainly not in polite good taste, 
nor is it in bouncing bad taste, but its taste 
is individual and probably unrepeatable. I sug- 
gest you go along and see whether you can 
acquire it. 


The message of John Arden’s Live Like Pigs 
seems to be—what frightens us we ignore, but 
what terrifies us we kill. In the new council suburb 
there are two smug plasterboard hutches only a 
flea-jump apart. In one lives a post-war working- 
class family with a middle-class soul—the grey 
letch of a father, his jolly rolypoly wife and their 
prissy daughter. Next door there moves in a 
scummy nest of proles—whores, psychopaths; 
convicts, drunks and sailors—who presumably 
have just been slum-cleared from Gorki Street. 
The respectable folk come off worst: raped, se- 
duced and insulted until the neighbours revolt and 
stage an unsuccessful lynching. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Arden’s dialogue is 
effective. The back-alley invective and the lava- 
tory-wall wit of his slum samurai come straight 
out of an uncensored Dickensian nightmare. The 
baffled clichés and matey platitudes of the Welfare 
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State dwellers have the wandering inconsequen- 
tiality of one of N. F. Simpson’s semi-detached 
parables. The first half of the cast over-act wildly 
—Robert Shaw with his sibilants and Frances 
Cuka with her décolletage, Anna Manahan with 
her arms and legs akimbo, Wilfred Lawson with 
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the shiny spot on his balding head. The others— 
especially that most naturally middle-aged of all 
young actors Nigel Davenport—heroically under- 
play. But the two worlds and the two styles never 
meet and intersect. We take the message, but we 
throw away the envelope. 


The Leaven in the Lump 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Man Upstairs. (New Vic- 
toria.)}—Love is My Profes- 
sion. (Cameo-Royal.) — She 
Didn’t Say No. (Empire.)— 
Rock-a-bye Baby. (Plaza.) 

The Man Upstairs (director: 

Don Chaffey; ‘A’ certificate) is 

a British attempt at the theme 

of 12 Angry Men, the theme being the indifference 
of ordinary people to the fate of another human 
being, and the way one good person can quicken 
that indifference into caring and even into action: 
the leaven in the lump, in fact. This is strictly a 
moral theme and /2 Angry Men brilliantly avoided 
sermonising by showing us the individuality of 
those who composed the lump and the individ- 
uality of each man’s moral dilemma and choice; 
it was a battle for each man’s soul, and you cared 
what happened, not just to the accused youth 
they were arguing to death or freedom, but to 
each member of the jury personally: you took in 
the life and character that led up to that one 
decision of his (all that you do is the result of 
what you are, etc.). Well, here is the same theme 
exactly, but otherwise played out, and with little 
left but its good intentions, which shows the 
powerlessness of ‘theme’ alone. Individuality has 
become caricature, social comment has become 
social comedy, external force harsh and oppres- 
sive, and goodness priggish. But it is (if this isn’t 
damning it completely with faint praise) a good 
try; it isn’t mean or trivial, and it says things— 
however inadequately—that want saying. The 
main trouble is, it seems embarrassed at having 
to say them, it brings them out with such an 
apologetic, head-hanging, foot-scuffing air that 
one ends by being bored at having to listen. Native 
understatement at its worst, this: minimise good- 
ness enough and you end by not caring much 
about it. 

The story’s sound principles are hung on a tale 
that seems far-fetched, but not impossible. A 
slightly mysterious newcomer in a seedy boarding- 
house (Richard Attenborough) starts banging 
about in the night because he can’t light the gas 
fire; annoying of him, but hardly criminal, until 
by mistake he knocks the spectacles off Mr. 
Pollen’s nose, and Mr. Pollen is one of those who 
cannot resist the call of duty, which in this case 
tells him to ring up the police and report a 
dangerous lunatic. Up turn the police and ponder- 
ously mount the stairs, at which Mr. Attenborough 
panics and takes a swipe at one of them, who 
tumbles down backwards and is removed to 
hospital, dangerously—if not mortally—injured. 
That does it: tear-gas, fire engines, long ladders, 
searchlights, ambulances, the huge crowd collected 
in the. street below, are all brought along—the 


‘symbols of authority gone mad—to winkle out the 


man who couldn't light his gas fire. One by one 
his well-wishers—welfare officer, kindly neigh- 
bour, girl—try to get him out by persuasion. At 
last the little woman from downstairs, who has 
meantime worked a remarkable moral change in 
the household, and persuaded the other lodgers 
that such things are their business, however much 
they may want to cross to the other side of the 
road, succeeds where everyone else has failed. 


Dorothy Allison, who plays the leaven, is one of 
our better minor actresses, always doing well just 
where she is put, and with a quiet presence that 
makes her noticeable even in unrewarding places. 
But the part of Mrs. Barnes, conceived as it is, 
would defeat a Duse. A little gruff person, with 
movements like a terrier, a curly head that never 
stops whirling about, and a perpetual air of rough- 
diamond ill-temper, she is the Quintessential Film 
Cockney—good but oh so ungracious, so ill- 
mannered, so puritanically determined not to relax 
that air of truculent tough ungentleness! The way 
she speaks to her unfortunate small son when he 
dares to put a foot out of bed (for perfectly suit- 
able reasons) in the middle of the night is enough 
to make one’s hair bristle. There seems to be a 
general view about in the entertainment world 
that goodness has got to be disguised by gruffness; 
whereas, in fact, in real life, gentleness is a quality 
much prized and much practised in this country 
by people in all walks of life. This is often an intel- 
ligent film, well acted and energetically conceived; 
but the embarrassed boorishness behind which its 
goodness is made to lurk seems to me about as 
false as it is unattractive. 


Love is My Profession (director: Claude 
Autant-Lara; ‘X’ certificate): Taken from a story 
by Simenon, the most concise of writers, this is 
an excessively drawn-out tale about a famous 
lawyer and a prostitute, with Brigitte Bardot as 
her usual frisky self, Jean Gabin impressively 
caricaturing his past, and Edwige Feuillére as the 
wife, suffering ‘rather heavily. Franco Interlenghi, 
ages ago one of the two boys in Shoe-Shine, is the 
murderer who starts by slicing up Miss Bardot’s 
dresses and ends by slicing up her. 

She Didn’t Say No (director: Cyril Frankel: 
‘A’ certificate) : Coy Irish comedy about a respect- 
able village spinster with six children by five 
fathers; with the delightful Eileen Herlie and some 
rather less delightful film children. Rock-a-bye 
Baby (director: Frank Tashlin; ‘U’ certificate) 
provides some good moments of clowning and bad 
moments of sentiment when Jerry Lewis adopts 
triplet babies. At the Hampstead Everyman, there 
is a timely and welcome season of Ingmar Berg- 
man’s films. 
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You and your Hovis 


IF you LIKE to eat well, the bread you prefer is probably Hovis, because you have 
discovered it has far more flavour and goodness than ordinary brown. But why 
has it? 


TALE OF THREE It is really a matter of the flour, for flours differ considerably in their ingredi- 
ents, and the quantities of them. There are virtually just three ingredients that 
can be juggled with—the three parts in the grain of wheat, from which flour is made. 


WHAT’S IN AGRAIN One part is the bran (or outer husk) which may or may not suit you, the 
second is the starchy body of the grain (the kernel), and number three is the tiny 
wheatgerm, the heart of the grain, which is full of goodness out of all proportion 
to its size. 


From those ingredients, how are the recipes for different flours made up? 


BREAD SECRETS To produce white loaves, all the starchy kernel is included, but none of the 
doubtful bran and none of the good wheatgerm. There are various recipes for brown 
bread flours, but usually only a part of the wheatgerm is used, and some of the 
bran, while wholemeal bread is made from the whole wheat grain, just as it is. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER When it comes to Hovis, the recipe shows one vital differ- 
ence. Eight times more of the good wheatgerm—the heart of the wheat—goes into 
Hovis. But the bran is discarded and goes to feed animals, so that you get all the 
body of the grain (the kernel) plus eight times more of the wheatgerm. 
It is the extra wheatgerm that gives you the extra flavour and goodness in your 
Hovis. So now you know... 


DON’T JUST SAY ‘BROWN’—SAY 


Hovis 


THAT’S BETTER! 
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Television 


Pro Bono 
By PETER 


For the past fortnight ITV has 
been smugly congratulating it- 
self on its three first glorious 
years—alas, in some far from 
glorious ways. A-R came up 
with a marathon triviality called 
Women in Love, five dim play- 
lets for starlets, linked by 
George Sanders, whose suavity grows rather 
faded, like an old suede shoe. 

Patriotism in the drama is all very well, 
but ATV are. hardly justified in plugging their 
autumn schedule as a demonstration of faith in 
new British dramatists when out of the first four, 
one (The Franchise Affair) turns out to be an 
adaptation of a novel, also much adapted for 
radio, by a writer now dead, and two of the others 
(Web of Lace, Murder in Slow Motion) vetsions 
of thrillers by the Frenchmen Boileau and 
Narcejac. As well claim that the Schiller-Spender 
Mary Stuart at the Old Vic strikes a blow for new 
British drama. 

However, the shareholders of ITV cannot com- 
plain about their first three years’ trading, though 
some may be looking anxiously across the Atlantic 
to the. current situation of a TV-saturated land 
where sponsors are defecting. When so much else 
has crossed the Atlantic, might not that come too? 
It is enough to freeze an ITV executive's expense 
account, not to mention his blood. Yet perhaps 
in the end the Government of this Old World may 
itself help to redress the unbalance from the New 
and do its bit to bolster private enterprises, By 
way of tiny portent I notice that Premium Bonds 
are being advertised on commercials, which pre- 
sumably means that the Government is now trad- 
ing with ITV, who are in turn seeking the Govern- 
ment’s favour in the matter of that third network. 

The sad fact so far about the winter season is 
that if ITV is over-publicising itself, the BBC is 
not blowing its trumpet enough, and indeed shows 
every sign of trying to fight a rearguard action 
against ITV’s higher viewing figures on quite the 
wrong grounds. It would be too ironical if the 
BBC became so like ITV that eventually ITV had 
to be given the new network in order to provide 
an alternative service! BBC’s new policy of bring- 
ing over top, very American shows, like Steve 
Allen’s last Sunday, would be more laudable if 
one thought it done strictly on account of the 
show’s own merits rather than to counter-balance 
ATV’s Sunday Night at the Palladium. 

For ITV’s publicists may tend to make people 
forget the sheer size, achievement and potential 
of the BBC. Compare the two programmes, and 
decide which is the more flexible, which the more 
indigenous. Nor should it be forgotten that even 
in the popularity stakes the BBC has, in its massive 
sports coverage, a lead so great that ITV seldom 
tries to compete. (I wish, though, that the other 
commentator on Sportsview, not Major Dim- 
mock, wouldn’t shout so.) There is a very great 
deal to be said against the BBC—and of course 
the worst thing about the Corporation is some of 
the people running it. But no amount of protesta- 
tion by the ITV boys, that to pack programmes 
with quizzes and American films is to vindicate 
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Publicists 


FORSTER 


the democratic process of popular choice, can 
disguise the fact that the BBC aims its sights 
higher, being inspired by a more explicit ideal 
(and, incidentally, being more closely answerable 
to Parliament) than networks whose naturat basic 
responsibility is towards the company share- 
holders. To thine own Charter be true: the key- 
note of that Latin dedication in the hall of Broad- 
casting House, ‘Rectore Iohanni Reith,’ is still not 
so much towards ‘quecunque pulchra sunt et.sin- 
cera’ as ‘inclinans populus virtuti et sapientie.’ 
Omit that tacit evangelism, and the BBC-deserves 
to be scrapped tomorrow. 


Random moments: Jimmy Edwards. getting 
away with, of all antediluvian notions, a school- 
master comedy series in Whack-O (BBC),. by 
virtue of his own splendid moustachio’d apoplexy 
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and the most unmistakably stylish writers in the 
business, Muir and Norden. ... A delightful 
turban-swathed Nigerian potentate, the Sardauna 
of Sohoto, slyly assuring Derek Hart on Tonight 
that he would welcome the-enfranchisement of 
women in his country because it would benefit his 
party, which is mostly Moslem. . . . Free Speech 
(ATY), still the liveliest discussion programme of 
its sort, with Michael Foot still walking dialectical 
rings round his companions, like a famished wolf 
among plump, well-settled, raucous roosters. . 

A. quite brilliant concentrated documentary 
impression in Monitor (BBC) of life in repertory, 
filmed in Bolton by Schlesinger with commen- 
tary by Alex Atkinson; though ITV’s donations 
f@ rep. might have been mentioned in the list 
of sources of financial patronage. . . . A-promis- 
ing new little late-night travelogue (BBC) by 
Charles and Elsa Chauvel about walking across 
Australia; a step nearer that ultimate in husband- 
and-wife adventures in which the team are sent 
out to the wilderness and come back with pic- 
tures of Armand and Michaela Denis. 


Philistines Rampant 


By DAVIP CAIRNS 


ANNA RUSSELL, a beefy come- 
dienne with a receding wit, had 
a huge audience in stitches at 
ve the Festival Hall on Tuesday. 
Miss Russell, according to the 
Ul Chicago Tribune, is ‘one of the 
world’s greatest entertainers,’ 
while the Melbourne ‘Sun con- 

siders her ‘the funniest woman in the warld.’ 

To question outright Anna Russell’s supremacy 
is to proclaim oneself a prig, a square, a humour- 
less bastard, a beastly spoil-sport, like, poor old 
Wotan (from whom she extracts a lot of jolly 
fun), a ‘crashing bore’ and (whisper it not in the 
streets of Kensington) a highbrow. But question it 
I do. One cannot stand by impassive and unmoved 
at the spectacle of a minor talent strenuously 
pumping itself into a major genius, and being 
hailed as a kind of prophet in the process. Lam- 
pooning the pomposities of the concert: world is 
her business, a job worth doing but one that re- 
quires the sharpness and soft precision of the 
satirist, who can prise open a rib and extract the 
micky before the self-satisfied smile has faded 
from the patient’s lips. Miss Russell thumps her 
subjects with Indian clubs, pelts them with custard 
pies, pins rude notices on their backs, sets traps 
for them with buckets of water which sometimes 
fall on herself. Occasionally, in all the romp, a 
genuine victim is laid low, but the wastage of 
ammunition is appalling. If the purpose of art is 
to conceal art, Miss Russell’s lies buried feet deep 
in sawdust. 

But art is not what she is about. On the contrary 
she is the High Priestess of Anti-Art. This is the 
reason for her meteoric rise, and what makes her 
a ‘phenomenon, if not in the sense intended. There 
are other reasons too. LP records assure her in 
advance a prefabricated audience with built-in 
responses; her fans have had a ripping evening 
before it has begun. She can raise howls of mirth 
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with the oldest joke in the world, the Joke about 
the Haggis, which Archie Rice in his most abject 
moments would hardly stoop to. While pretending 
to ridicule pretentious snobbery, she shamelessly 
exploits it. No audience keeps up more eagerly 
with the Joneses than an Anna Russell audience 
She flatters their knowledge, giving them the scent, 
leading them on with craftily dropped morsels 
(spiced with a pinch of sex)—the familiar quota- 
tions from Schubert, ‘l’aprés-midi d’un quelque 
chose,’ and so on—so that they feel they are very 
knowing to-be able to keep up. 

‘But her deepest appeal is at Teddy-boy level. 
She is a cultural demagogue, a philistine rabble- 
rouser. The line, however crudely put over, can't 
fail. That is why people cannot see that as an artist 
she stands for amateurism rampartt and the spirit 
of the charade. All the bewildered antagonism 
they have ever experienced at the obscurities of 
modern composers (‘for the tone-deaf singer | 
would suggest contemporary music’), all the un- 
easiness at being forced to strike musical attitudes 
for social reasons (‘it isn’t only on this side of the 
footlights that the acting goes on’), the sneaking. 
half-repressed suspicion that opera is absurd, find 
in her their outlet. Here is a woman who is clever, 
who knows, and who feels just as they do! It isa 
victory of brawn over brain, and the British sport- 
ing public, who traditionally believe that art is 
bunk but have been too much awed by snobbery 
to say so, cheer with almost hysterical relief. There 
was, I swear, a note of bloodthirsty resentment in 
the applause which greeted her jubilant dismem- 
berment of The Ring—as if the ranks of the cul- 
turally downtrodden were at last wreaking their 
revenge on the boss:class. If she had only said the 
word, we would all have blindly followed her 
across Waterloo Bridge, invaded Covent Garden 
and broken up the performance of Die Walkiiré 
just at the point where, as she so inimitably put it, 
Wotan was ‘nagging Briinnhilde to sleep.’ 
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a 
Sumrte .. . Of course 


Whatever style of Overcoat 
you prefer if it is 

tailored by Sumrie you'll be 
beyond harm from Winter’s 
chill and beyond criticism 
for your dress sense. 

All wool . . . naturally. 
This overcoat costs 20 gns. 


Sumrie clothes are good 
—really good 


THE SUMRIE SHOP 
AT ROBINSON & CLEAYER 
156 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


And at good men’s shops throughout the country 








THIS MONTH’S NEW ISSUES OF 


12 LONG PLAYING 


HIGH-FIDELITY 


RECORDS 


Brahms Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 
Christian Ferras with The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Carl Schuricht 
ACL 17 
Dvorak *‘ New World’ Symphony (No. 5 in E minor, Op. 95) 
The New Symphony Orchestra of London conducted by Enrique Jorda 
ACL 18 
Handel The water music 
The Boyd Neel Orchestra conducted by Boyd Neel 
ACL 19 


] Tax paid, 
A DECCA PRODUCT complete in pictorial sleeve 


Ask your dealer for the Ace of Clubs October supplement giving 
full details of the 19‘ Aces’ released to date and obtainable only from dealers. 
ACEOF CLUBS DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEi1 


‘ 








WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, HEAD OFFICE: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
and 1,200 branches throughout England and Wales 








Value Vintage 


CHATEAU 
LEOVILLE BARTON 
ST. JULIEN, 1945 


13/6 per bottle 


One of the finest vintages 
of the century 


* 


Stocks of this very fine claret 
are limited, and once exhausted 
cannot be repeated. 


WS 
LTD) 








Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles, 
please add 2/6 for packing and delivery 


LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


26 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 
HOP 0425 


* 


Write for Wine List A 
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East is East 


C. F. QUINN 
‘AuF WIEDERSEHEN’ said the 
gay banner strung rather 
ominously across the road at 
the small German frontier town. 
Filled with more misgiving than 
encouragement, we motored on 
the remaining kilometres to the 
Czech border. There was noth- 
ing to reassure us as the road broke through 
a broad, high fence commanded by a sentry in a 
watchtower. An hour’s drive alternating open 
country and down-at-heel villages brought us 
eventually to the famous spa of Karlovy Vary. It 
is celebrating its six-hundredth anniversary this 
year and its eleventh film festival. Garish flags, 
bright posters, and showcases of film stills did a 
little to counteract the sad, unpainted houses and 
the shabby shop windows. 

Festival activities were concentrated more 
effectively, perhaps, at Karlovy Vary than at any 
other international film festival. The Grand Hotel 
and the Moskva (pre-1945 Hotel Pupp) next door 
house the festival offices, the indoor cinema, the 
central restaurant (each country has its own table) 
and provide the accommodation for most of the 
visitors. There is a faded air about the spa with 
every evidence of improvisation and adaptation. 
The films—-except for widescreen epics which are 
shown in a new open-air cinema—are projected 
in what was once a bathroom. But the amenities 
are adequate and the multi-lingual translations 
are notably successful. The new system of short- 
wave radio transmission employed for the first 
time this year made it possible to tune into a 
commentary in Russian, German, English or 
French. In this way the majority of the ‘delegates’ 
—this is the word used—from over forty nations 
were able to follow all the films without difficulty. 

Although there were films from Mongolia, Bol- 
ivia, Brazil and Mexico, the style and subject were 
oddly stereotyped. Whether a film originated in 
Czechoslovakia, or in China, the political con- 
nection with Russia was plain. Even some of the 
films from the West had a message in capital 
letters. The Road a Year Long, directed by the 
Italian De Santis, was a good example—a well- 
made, but long and barely convincing study of 
remote Yugoslav villagers combining to build a 
road to the outside world. A film with no message 
at all in this sense was the West German Doctor 
Corda Owns Up, directed by Josef von Baky—a 
disagreeably gripping reconstruction of a sex 
murder by an Austrian night-watchman. Czecho- 
slovakia’s own contribution to the festival also 
pointed the Communist moral. But The Forty- 
Four, directed by Palo Bielik, re-created a mutiny 
in the Austro-Hungarian army during the First 
World War more tellingly than almost any 
previous anti-war film. It is just possible that this 
film may one day find its way to Britain. It is 
certain that some of the impromptu news reels 
made during the festival and shown nightly will 
not be seen here. This is a pity, for in their un- 
inhibited humour these films were more genuinely 
Czech than any of the official documentaries. 

Although it ended about the same time, the 
Fifth Annual Film Festival at Pula, in Jugoslavia, 
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has received little publicity. This is partly because 
the festival is virtually an internal affair, but 
partly because the films are usually not up to inter- 
national standards, and partly because it is not 
attended by many foreign visitors. It is basical|y 
a report to the nation of the year’s work in film 
production, and the organisers have no intention 
of changing the national character of their festival, 
But it is not hard to imagine it developing into 
a European occasion of some consequence, for 
it is absolutely unlike most film festivals. 

The setting is unique. The films are shown each 
night for a fortnight in the great amphitheatre 
built by the Emperor Vespasian, to an audience of 
twelve thousand. Apart from the opening night, 
when President Tito attended as patron of the 
festival, there was no formality of any kind. No 
fuss is made of anyone. There are no stars in the 
Western, or even the Russian, sense. And the only 
public recognition given to directors and actors is 
at the end of the performance, when all those who 
have taken a leading part in the production of the 
film line up at the foot of the vast screen like the 
cast of a play taking a curtain call. 

Yugoslavia has only been making films since 
the war. The first prizewinner was H.8—a study 
of an actual crash on the Zagreb-Belgrade high- 
way in which the passengers of a bus and the 
driver of a lorry are fatally injured. The film is 
beautifully directed by a former cameraman, 
Nikolai Tanhofer, skilfully building up an 
atmosphere of suspense which is entirely convinc- 
ing. Incidentally, this was one of the films in- 
cluded in the London Film Festival at the 
National Film Theatre which began last Monday. 


Consuming Interest 





Heating the Home 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A NUMBER Of correspondents 
have asked me to amplify 
comments I made recently on 
oil-fired heating in the home— 
including one who complains 
that my estimate of £40 for 
fitting it is an underestimate. 
: He had himself recently re- 
ceived an estimate of just under £500 for such an 
installation in a country cottage: why, he asks, 
the discrepancy? But my estimate was, of course, 
per room. I must admit, though, that it is not 
easy to make an exact computation of the cost 
of any form of heating. Installation and running 
costs naturally differ according to the type of 
house and its situation. 
The director of a firm of oil-heating engineers, 
Mr. R. A. Mosley, tells me: 

In order to fit oil heating into a six-roomed 
house’ which has an existing heating system 
comprising a radiator in each room and a boiler, 
it would be necessary to remove the existing 
boiler and fit a new oil-fired boiler. An oil tank 
is-also necessary. The cost of doing this would 
depend upon the size of the rooms and the type 
of radiators, but £200 would be a minimum 
charge for the supply of the new replacement 
equipment and the labour for disconnecting the 
existing boiler and installing the new equipment 
(if this is to be used to heat water as well, 
add £25). r 

Where the house is not already fitted with 
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radiators, my correspondent continues, the mini- 
mum cost would rise to around £400. 

Accurate figures for running costs are naturally 
hard to obtain, as they depend on the state of the 
weather and the construction of the house and 
whether there are children to leave doors open 
or grown-ups who don’t like their windows her- 
metically sealed. But ‘as a rough guide the annual 
fuel bills for a reasonably careful family using 
heating and hot water in a six-roomed house 
would be about £75 for fuel and maintenance.’ 

It is not strictly fair, my correspondent con- 
cludes, to say—as I did—that ‘both oil com- 
panies and appliance manufacturers leave us in 
the air’ in the matter of demonstrating domestic 
appliances outside London. There are heating 
engineers and builders’ merchants, he insists, in 
practically every town throughout the country 
where extensive displays of oil-firing equipment 
can be seen. This may be so: but usually a house- 
holder decides to look at such equipment when 
there is no display (or sometimes no equipment). 
Still, it is obvious that the oil-firing system can 
claim to be as cheap as, sometimes cheaper than, 
any other equivalent heating system. 

* + * 


Although, in the past, several readers have dis- 
agreed with my contention that competition in 
the detergent market is a good thing, I am glad 
to report yet another big name in the battle of 
the bubbles: Boots, the chemists, who have now 
brought out a liquid detergent called ‘D.10,’ 
selling in half-gallon bottles. These cost 6s.—and 
6d. is returnable for the bottle. 

On the face of it, this appears to be a very 
economical way of buying detergent. When 1 
first saw it, I assumed that Boots were about to 
upset the price applecart in soaps as they did 
last year in anti-freeze mixtures. I should have 
been delighted to be able to report that the D.10 
liquid in large bottles worked out at half the price 
of the 2s. and 2s. 6d. packs such as Lux Liquid, 
Squeezy or Nippy. Unfortunately, this is not so 
—though I feel many Boots shoppers, lugging 
the enormous bottles away, are going to think 
it is. 

The truth is that D.10 is a more diluted product 
that most of the other liquid detergents. Boots 
tell me their consumer-research experts have dis- 
covered that no matter what instructions about 
quantities are given, housewives are incapable 
of sticking to them. It is never a single squeeze, 
shake or sprinkle; it is the optimum slosh. Boots 
believe that by catering for this apparently un- 
controllable urge to use too much and by giving 
the housewife a more diluted product they are, 
in fact, directing its use in the most economical 
way. Only if you are a slosher, can I commend 
D.10 to you. 

Still, I must say it was refreshing to talk to 
the Boots executives and be given the facts in a 
straightforward fashion. Plain talk has not been 
a well-known feature of the bubble business in 
the past. 

The D.10 label, however, is not so frank. It 
States evasively that the contents will make ‘160 
gallons of rich washing suds.’ But what are ‘rich 
washing suds’ to Boots may be only a modest 
lather to you. Boots told me the 6s. bottle con- 
tains half a gallon; why on earth do they not 
follow the recommendation of the Society of 
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British Soap Makers 
label? 


and say so on the 


+ * * 


I must mention a cookery book publish-d 
recently which strikes me as being particularly 
useful for the ‘in-between’ cook—that is to say, 
one who has graduated from the elementary stage 
but is not yet ready for haute cuisine. This is 
With a Jug of Wine, by Morrison Wood 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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(Frederick Muller, 18s.). The author is an Ameri- 
can, and his interest in his subject is so infectious 
that it compensates for the awfulness of his 
writing. His aim is to show how to use wine in 
cooking; and a particular merit of the book is 
that most of the dishes are quite simple—he 
manages to show how ordinary meals may »e 
given that something extra by judicious use of 
small quantities of red wine, madeira or sherry. 


The Hurt Mind 


By MILES HOWARD 


LTHOUGH some advances have been made in 
yom years, the treatment of mental illness 
can still be unprofitable and disheartening, 
especially when it has become chronic. Preven- 
tion is always better than cure, but if the causes 
of an illness are obscure no policy for prevention 
can be laid down. So, in 1949, the legislature of 
the State of Illinois decided that the only way 
to combat the rising costs of medical care of 
the mentally ill was to subsidise research: money 
paid to the State by the patients themselves, and 
the relatives of those in the State hospitals should 
be devoted to the organisation of research and 
training. This money is directed into a special 
Mental Health Fund, and from that it goes to 
a number of projects, such as the training of 
medical and other professional staff, education 
of the public, service improvement schemes, as 
well as inquiries into the biochemistry of schizo- 
phrenia and the other major illnesses. 

A report on this ambitious venture by Dr. J. R. 
Smythies has now appeared in the Lancet; the 
budget for the two years 1957 and 1958 was no 
less than 24,000,000 dollars. The author says 
that in spite of a lavish outlay on various pro- 
jects, income has accumulated faster than it can 
be spent, and the excess has been used to build 
two new hospitals in Chicago. The research 
budget of the Galesburg Hospital, where Dr. 
Smythies is the chief investigator, is 440,000 
dollars a year; the total expenditure from govern- 
ment sources in Britain for the year 1957, in the 
same field, was equivalent to 410,000 dollars. The 
Illinois programme is financed by those who are 
personally concerned in the discovery of the 
causes of mental illness—the patients and their 
families—whereas the cost of maintaining the 
patients in hospital is borne by the State. It 1s 
very probable that similar programmes will be 
instituted in other States at well, and, indeed, one 
has been already begun in Louisiana. Our own 
Government should learn from all this and pay 
more attention to inquiry and prevention in men- 
tal health rather than merely housing the patients. 

* + + 

‘The new way to slim—Eat!’ said the headline 
in a recent Woman’s Own. A tempting call to 
every woman worried about her waistline. Slim- 
ming with no effort, no sacrifice? This, I was sur- 
prised to find, is exactly what was offered. It was 
the report of an interview with a doctor, who 
told his interlocutor that she could ‘literally gorge’ 
on meat, eggs, butter, cream, cheese and fish 
and still lose weight. He believed that, in the 
absence of carbohydrate, fat and protein foods 
stoke up the metabolism and burn away the sur- 





plus stores of fat. The most widely accepted view 
of obesity is that it comes from over-eating; hence 
to lose weight you -must eat less. The doctor said 
roundly that this was nonsense. His formula: cut 
down carbohydrate and eat unlimited fat and 
protein. Throw away your calorie tables—you'll 
never need them again. ’ 

Despite the doctor’s persuasive presentation of 
his case, I was not convinced. The everyday 
Obesity we see in practice results from excessive 
intake: usually an excess of sweet things, since 
the obese person has a kind of ‘sugar-hunger™that 
impels him to small orgies of cake, biscuit and 
chocolate. The state of being overweight can so 
often be shown to begin at a point of crisis in 
the patient's life; in such people it can scarcely 
be ascribed to any inborn defect in the utilisation. 
of food. A question that has not been answered 
is why some people react to stress by over-eating, 
and not by headache or crops of spots? It has 
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been suggested that the gross man feels more 
secure within his fortress of flesh. Maybe so, but 
what a bore it must be to carry round! 

* * * 

Dimness of vision (amblyopia) is not uncon- 
mon in middle-aged men who smoke pipes. It 
has for some time been suspected that this im- 
pairment has something to do with deficiency of 
the B-group vitamins. A report in the Lancet this 
year has given further support to this view. In 
people with even a minor BI2 deficiency, the 
optic nerve is unusually sensitive to tobacco; if 
the vitamin lack is made up, sight will improve. 
even if they go on smoking. 

Supplying people with vitamin pills, however, 
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has its hazards. I recafl a friend complaining to 
me once about the dreadful hangovers that 
always followed a night out. Thinking to ease 
his lot, I gave him a box of compound vitamin 
tablets, two to be taken before and two after 
the binges. At this, his wife turned upon me in 
fury and cried, ‘Now he has these, he'll be out 
every night.’ The hangovers acted as some kind 
of check on him (she said) and if he could avoid 
these he would get worse than ever. A nice point. 
When should symptoms be relieved and when 
should they be left alone? After all, every symp- 
tom has a purpose and the purpose may be a 
beneficial one, so what right has the doctor 
to interfere? 


() The 8.35 and the 8.35 ) 


By STRIX 


“pueyY’D all have to be very big men,’ said 
Dick. 

‘And they'd all have to have bushy eyebrows,’ 
Colin pointed out. 

‘The eyebrows could be stuck on,” I snapped. 
When formulating a project which will confer 
untold benefits upon the nation one does not 
want to waste time discussing petty and easily 
superable difficulties. 

Our conversation, which took place a short 
time ago after dinner, arose from the fact that on 
the 7th/8th September the night express from 
Inverness to London arrived at King’s Cross on 
time. Dick, who regularly travels by this train, 
was not prepared to describe the achievement as 
unprecedented; all he would say was that it was 
outside his own experience as a passenger and 
that he had never, since nationalisation, met 
anyone who claimed to have reached London 
punctually on that train. 

He had himself been on it on that memorable 
night of the 7th. When he boarded it he asked 
the sleeping-car attendant, an acquaintance of 
many years’ standing, how late the train was 
going to be this time. ! 

‘We shall be either dead on time, sir,’ said 
the man, ‘or a few minutes early. Sir Brian 
Robertson’s on the train.’ 

They were five minutes early. Whether there is 
anything in the legend, now current in the High- 
lands, that the express was propelled by three 
engines I am not in a position to say. 

Dick’s experience had suggested to him that 
tremendous advantages would accrue to the 
travelling public if there were more Sir Brian 
Robertsons using our splendid railway system. 
He felt—and Colin and I agreed with him, as 
must all true patriots—that the obstacle of Sir 
Brian’s singleton status could be overcome with 
the help of a small corps of retired officers and 
out-of-work actors, suitably proportioned and 
suitably disguised. They would be deployed by a 
central headquarters in accordance with a care- 
fully co-ordinated plan; and although, like all 
guerrillas who are not supported by regular 
forces, their operations would be subject to a 
law of diminishing returns, they might at least 
bring about a brief honeymoon with punctuality. 

I remembered rather wrily the wide-ranging 
scope of our post-prandial deliberations when, a 


week or two later, I myself fell into the clutches 
of British Railways. On the Wednesday I arrived, 
not by rail, at a place thirty-five miles from 
Aberdeen for three days’ grouse-shooting. I aimed 
to travel south by the night train on Saturday 
and lost no time in telephoning to see whether 
I could book a sleeper. British Railways said, 
as apparently they always do, that none was 
available but they would put my name on the 
waiting list; I was to ring them again on Friday 
and see if I had had any luck. 

Leaving nothing to chance, I rang them on 
Thursday. A different voice said that my name 
was not on the waiting list but it would be put 
there. On Friday I was told that there were still 
no sleepers free but I had a good prospect of 
getting one in the first class. On Saturday 
morning they said that I had no chance whatever 
of a sleeper; there were fifty names on the 
waiting list. 

This was a matter of comparative indifference 
to me, for I sleep with great facility under almost 
any conditions; and that evening I set out by 
taxi in a mellow mood to catch the 8.35. An 
earlier train for London leaves at 7.5, but the 
8.35 is the one normally used by the carriage 
trade. A fellow-guest had left by it on the pre- 
vious evening, and in the intervals between drives 
I had heard its merits and demerits discussed in 
some detail by the lairds of Dee-side and Don- 
side. 

Picture, therefore, my mortification to discover 
on arriving at the station that the 8.35 had sud- 
denly become Brian’ may 
argue that I brought the resultant inconvenience 
and expense upon myself by my failure to 
scrutinise with sufficient care the small type in 
his latest time-tables; but I had after all had 
four telephone conversations with his staff about 
travelling to London that night, and it is difficult 
to explain their omission to warn me that my 
train had been cancelled except by assuming that 
they had failed to notice the fact themselves. It 
was certainly unknown to the head waiter at the 
Station Hotel, whose nightly duty it is (for the 
8.35 has no dining car) to see that his patrons 
catch it and who, until he had telephoned the 
Station, courteously refused to accept my state- 
ment that it would not run that night. 

BEA had no southbound flight on the next day. 


Saturdays Excepted. 
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After a morose night in the Station Hotel | 
caught a different 8.35, which leaves Aberdeen 
in the morning and is due at King’s Cross at 
9.5 p.m. My home is forty miles from London 
and over the telephone I told my son, who was 
going to meet me with a car, to check the train's 
ETA with British Railways before he left for 
King’s Cross; it was clearly unwise to take any- 
thing for granted. 


No one at the station could tell me anything 
about the prospects of my train keeping its 
schedule. The guard was at first vaguely re- 
assuring but later produced a printed document 
dealing with temporary aberrations from the 
time-table; this showed that because of repairs 
to the line the Sunday train to London was not 
due there until 10.36. This was still the party line 
when we reached York forty minutes late. 

At dusk we rather unexpecttdly passed through 
Lincoln; the journey had become a sort of 
Mystery Tour. A far from appetising dinner took 
just under two hours to serve. The gravy-spotted 
wine list had ‘The Talisman’ on its cover. 

‘Is this train called The Talisman?’ 1 asked 
the steward, remembering vaguely that this was 
the name of a crack express. 

‘Not on Sundays, sir,’ he said. 

It was half past eleven when we drew into 
King’s Cross, two and a-half hours after the ad- 
vertised time. I found a barrow and wheeled my 
luggage down a platform rendered semi-impass- 
able by piles of freight awaiting despatch or 
removal. 

‘Lucky I told you to check the ETA, I said 
when reunited with my son. ‘As a matter of in- 
terest, what time did: they tell you we should 
get in?’ 

*9.5° was the answer. 

I hope I am not an exigent traveller, nor wholly 
unaware of the post-war legacy of difficulties with 
which the railways have to contend. But to accept 
provisionally, and thrice, a passenger’s request for 
accommodation on a train which does not exist 
seems to me ridiculously inefficient; and if you 
have to re-route a train so that you know, well 
in advance, that it cannot possibly be less than 
an hour and a half late, it is surely your duty 
to impart this knowledge to those who travel 
on it. 

The word Schwindelreise, or swindle-journey, 

has stuck in my head ever since, years ago, | 
hw it used by a German journalist to describe 
an expedition of which a bogus account had been 
given to the public by its organisers. I am grateful 
to British Railways for providing a context in 
which—without, I feel, unduly straining its sense 
—I can at last employ this agreeable word. 


The Spectator 
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NUMEROUS reports have been circulated in London 
and Paris, during the last few days, of risings in 
different provinces of Spain in favour of Don CarLos. 
At present, little credit seems to~be attached to 
them; and the last telegraphic despatch to the French 
Government, from Bayonne, makes no mention ol 
any disturbance of consequence. It is believed, how- 
ever, that in Bilboa an attempt to proclaim Don 
CarLos immediately on the arrival of the news of 
the King’s death, was the cause of a popular tumult, 
which the authorities soon put dowa, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Sir,—Taper became really angry last week because 
the Labour Party Conference showed its active dis- 
like of the ‘public’ schools. He referred to these 
institutions as ‘containing a high proportion of the 
best education going.’ But doesn’t he read the 


Spectator? In the very same issue you printed one 


more of your valuable series about these very 
peculiar places; they confirm the impression one de- 
rived long ago from reading Alec Waugh or Shane 
Leslie. It may be, for all I know, that some of 
my colleagues who went to these places think it 
right to send their sons where they went themselves. 
That is their affair and I would never interfere with 
their freedom to do so. I can assure you, however, 
that the overwhelming majority of us are deeply 
grateful that we went home from school every 
night to our own homes, our own parents and our 
own sisters and that we got to know our sisters’ 
friends and their families in the way that the vast 
mass of our people do. We would no more dream 
of sending our sons to one of these institutions than 
we would of giving debutantes’ dances for our 
daughters.—Y ours faithfully, 

HILARY A. MARQUAND 
House of Commons, SW1 


JOHN BULL’S SCHOOLDAYS 

Sir,—It is now eight and a half years since I left, 
not merely the school, but the very House that Mr. 
Raven describes in his contribution to ‘John Bull’s 
Schooldays’ in your issue of last Friday, yet never, 
until this week, have I realised the true nature of the 
society in which I spent five years of my life. 

But now that, thanks to your contributor, my eyes 
have at last been opened, I find it almost incredible 
that I should have been so obtuse and imperceptive. 
Those 600 ordinary, friendly boys: of course 
they constituted a midden of priggishness and betrayal 
—and to think I never noticed it at the time! How 
bad I was at learning the school customs: Never did 
I realise it was my privilege, even my duty, to drop 
in on the Head Monitor of an evening with some lurid 
tale of smoking in the shrubbery. What opportunities 
I missed! Those cosy, three-hour inter-monitorial 
chats on slackness and immorality: why did I never 
take my part in them? Now that it is too late, how 
bitterly do I regret my well-spent youth! Nor is there 
any possibility of things having been very different 
in my day from what they were in Mr. Raven's; for 
my first term coincided with his last and the system 
(as he is most definitely assured) still obtains; nor 
can it be supposed, tempting though it is to indulge 
the fancy, that some kind of spiritual cloud left the 
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place at the very same moment as Mr. Raven and 
then, after five or more years of blessed absence, 
re-asserted itself at some time subsequent to my own 
departure. 

Human perception and human remembrance are 
fallible things and my own may well have been at 
fault, but I would like you and, if possible, your 
readers to know that not all of us who were there 
retain the same impression of a famous school as 
does your contributor; and if any of its staff have 
read and are pained by Mr. Raven’s article, I would 
like to assure them that there is at least one of their 
former pupils who keeps a warmer and a kindlier 
memory of them and of the school they serve-—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. A. J. SIMPSON 
4 Antrim Grove, NW3 
* 

Sir,—In the interests of historical accuracy I must 
modify Mr. Raven’s account of the sudden growth 
of delation in a well-known public school. The verb 
‘to show up’ was‘certainly extant by the early Thirties, 
and it is my recollection that the practice had already 
acquired some respectability. Of course the detailed 
thought-control exercised by Mr. Raven’s Head 
Monitor was still impossible in my day, in which the 
rough rule of the Tudors had only recently replaced 
the brutal anarchy described by Robert Graves. In- 
forming for moral and political profit certainly did 
not exist, but the ultimate right of the tormented to 
‘show up’ his oppressors to the central government 
was the best safeguard against the sadistic barons who 
still roamed the corridors and changing-rooms. Little 
did I think at the time that I was living through the 
glorious Elizabethan phase in the constitutional evolu- 
tion of the school from feudal anarchy to the police 
state. I was then more conscious of the drawbacks of 
a social and political system in which the ash-stick 
was as common an instrument of government as the 
gallows in Tudor England.—Y ours faithfully, 

LAWRENCE STONE 
Wadham College, Oxford 


* 

Sir,—I have been reading ‘John Bull’s Schooldays’ 
with growing astonishment and distaste. Of all the 
writers the only two who seem to have enjoyed their 
schooldays at all were educated at council or charit- 
able schools. Those who went to private and public 
schools seem able only to scream indignities at their 
schools and thus display their own incapacity. Are 
there so few who can write and who went to a public 
school and enjoyed it? 

Lord Montgomery has recently written that he 
enjoyed himself at St. Paul’s. I went to a not undis- 
tinguished school. It may even be one of that blessed 
group that Mr. Raven so graciously calls ‘the big six.’ 
I have many happy memories and I have many friends 
who, if they endured them, have not at any time 
confided to me the horrors of their school days. There 
must be thousands of others. 

As to Mr. Raven’s views on sneaking or whatever he 
calls it; my sons, aged fourteen and sixteen and at a 
public school, commented ‘absolute bilge’ with the 
scorn and certainty that they normally reserve for 
their parents’ views.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT NOTT 
4 Heathcote Road, Epsom 


FESTIVAL HALL EXHIBITIONS 


Sir,—Pharos has himself given the neatest explana- 
tion of why access to the Exhibition Suite in the 
Royal Festival Hall is restricted to concert patrons. 
Geographically, it is as integral a part of the concert 
hall as ‘A Spectator’s Notebook’ is an integral part 
of the Spectator. 

Even if it were practicable (which I can assure 
Pharos it is not) to dispense with ticket control at 
the main foyer level, we could not, without con- 
travening the public safety regulations and the laws 
of physics, admit two audiences to an area designed 
for the comfort of one. That is why, until the hall 
is completed and the Exhibition Suite made into a 
separate area, such exhibitions as are held there 
must be regarded as an ancillary amenity for the 
concert patron. 

To the best of my knowledge, the same ‘ridiculous’ 
rule applies to-all other concert halls and opera 
houses. No one expects to enjoy the ambulatory areas 
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of the Vienna and Paris Opera Houses unless they 
are attending the opera.—Y ours faithfully, 

T. E, BEAN 
Royal Festival Hall, SEI 

[Pharos writes: ‘I was not asking to be allowed to 
“enjoy the ambulatory area” of the Festival Hali- 
all I wanted was to be allowed to enjoy an art 
exhibition without paying for a seat for a concert. 
Nor was I suggesting that two audiences should be 
admitted to an area designed for the comfort of 
one: an art exhibition can presumably be open to 
the public at a time of day when concert audiences 
are not being catered for. I must take Mr. Bean’s 
word for it that this is impracticable; but I cannot 
agree that it is justifiable in theory. The exhibition 
deserved attention in its own right;~there is no 
analogy with the displays that are sometimes put 
on in theatres or opera houses for the casual enter- 
tainment of patrons during intervals. ; 

‘And if Mr. Bean really believes that the Festival 
Hall should be sacred to concert-goers, why are 
winers and diners allowed in without buying concert 
tickets?’—Editor, Spectator.] 


AIR BOOKINGS 


Sir,—More and more passengers are turning up at 
London Airport or West London Air Terminal with 
seats confirmed and tickets endorsed only to be told 
the flight is full and they must wait for the next. 
Anyone who has had this experience can tell you 
how infuriating it is, especially when the next flight 
is tomorrow morning. And the indications are that 
such things will be allowed to happen more and 
more often in the future. 

The problem originates with the passenger who 
forgets to cancel an unwanted booking or makes 
two bookings in order to have a choice and doesn't 
cancel the discarded one. He goes down as a Failed 
to Join, and his seat is sold if possible to a stand-by 
passenger who has turned up on spec, An unsold 
seat, even if the company charges a cancellation fee 
—and not all do—means loss of revenue. So the 
airlines have taken measures to protect themselves, 
and for many of them the first step has been to 
deliberately ‘overbook’ their aircraft, selling more 
seats than exist in the expectation that a certain per- 
centage of passengers will FTJ. Such measures are 
obviously not a long-term answer; in the first place, 
the incidence of FTJs continues to rise as cancella- 
tion fees are less often charged; and, in the second 
place, no one can be sure when all the passengers, 
including those overbooked, will turn up, and some 
have to be refused. When this happens the checking- 
in bay is reduced to a jungle of furious disappointed 
passengers. 

BEA’s answer has been a frank admission of 
defeat by dispensing with passenger lists. The first 
passengers to turn up holding endorsed tickets are 
put on, regardless of when they booked. You may 
book six: months in advance and still lose your seat 
to a slicker who endorsed his own ticket on the way 
to the airport. The continental airlines carry on 
their losing battle with the FTJ. 

The home of the problem is the US, where matters 
are very different. Services there are so frequent 
from one point to another that even if you miss 
your flight the next is on the apron before you 
can complain. Unfortunately, the American way of 
travel—using the system like a bus service—has been 
applied to European networks which haven’t the same 
frequency of operation. Many FTJs turn aut to be 
Americans, and many passengers who turn up with 
tickets endorsed but no seats reserved are also 
American. 

A rigid enforcement of the cancellation fee would 
go a good way towards solving the problem. Some 
airlines at present forgo it in an attempt to curry 
favour with their passengers. In the last resort all 
that is needed is for the individual passenger to 
remember to cancel unwanted space in advance. But 
that appears to be too much to ask.—Yours faith- 
fully, DAVID BUTLER 


14 Kensington Gore, SW7 


RECRUITMENT 

Sirn,—A young aircraftman, the author of a letter 
published by you on September 5 under the heading 
‘Recruitment,’ is now serving a sentence of two weeks 
detention for disobeying an order. The order i0 
question states that he should not, without spevial 
authority, submit to the press his view on any Scr- 
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Premium Shares 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 
Premium Shares: a unique investment system 


offering increasing rates of interest. 


NET YIELD GROSS YIELD 















Income Tax paid by the 

Society, equivalent, where 

0 Income Tax at the standard 
4 /o rate is payable, to ............ £6.19.6% 


including premium of }% 

loys paid retrospectively after 
4; Yo twelve months, equivalent to £7.7.11% 

including premium of 3% 


10/ paid retrospectively after 
4; /0 three years, equivalent to... £7.16.6% 






These rates are applicable where the standard rate of 
Tax is payable. Write for free brochure, which con- 
tains details of this safe and attractive way of saving. 


PICGADILLY BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ESTATE HOUSE: 31 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.1 Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 








If they live abroad... 


yee is the time to act if you wish to make the Spectator your 
Christmas gift to friends who live abroad. For we. need to receive 
your instructions in time to post the first copy to arrive by Christmas. 
Our offer to you again is 
HALF PRICE FOR A YEAR 
You can send the ‘Spectator’ as a Christmas gift to your 
friends, in any part of the world, by surface mail for a 
year (52 issues) for 25s. ($4.00 from Canada or the U.S.A.) 
There is no limit to the number of subscriptions that may be opened, 
but we ask you not to send the paper as a gift to friends known to be its 
readers already. 


An attractive greeting card will go to all friends explaining that the 
Spectator comes from you as a gift. 
Send your instructions now to 
The Sales Manager 
The Spectator 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.! 
England 











A Scottish 
Coxswain 


MEN AT WORK 
The work of the Life-boat crew is 
dangerous. They do it willingly. But 
without your help they cannot con- 
tinue to rescue 600 lives a year at sea. 
Funds are urgently needed: send your 
contribution, however small, to: 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 







Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 





Col. A: D, Burnett Brown, O-8.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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JACK 


They have added something 
like £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in 
twelve years through 


industrial life assurance. 


‘Ten million families save 


in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 
movement that helps 
people to help the nation 


by helping themselves. 
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Issued by the Industrial Life Offices Association 
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vice matter. And there is every indication that he was 
ignorant of this order and its implications. 

Here, then, is one of the things which give the 
Services the unpleasant taint of which your corre- 
spondent wrote. Here, too, is evidence of a system 
requiring either overthrow or reform if the Services 
are to attract intelligent recruits and to avoid dis- 
illusioning and antagonising for ever those who at 
present are forced into their ranks. 

I hope that this news of the aircraftman’s fate 
will arouse among your readers the interest which 
his letter did not.—Yours faithfully, 

EX-NATIONAL SERVICEMAN 
Crail, Fife 


ITV PROGRAMMES 
Sir,— What, may I ask Pharos, is particularly 
humiliating about losing a game on television? 

As one of the contestants on Dotto I did not feel 
particularly humiliated when I failed to guess that a 
rather bad drawing was General de Gaulle, After all, 
the programme is only meant to be fun—so why be 
pompous about it? Is one meant to feel humiliated 
because one has failed in front of nine million people 
or because one is being trivial? No, I fail to see his 
point. Is it more humiliating to fail in Dotto than 
to fail to score a century in a Test Match or to win 
a boxing match, which are to.me two particularly 
stupid ways of spending one’s time? 

If Pharos had had the delightful experience that I 
have had these last two weeks when perfectly ordinary 
men and women have continually stopped me to wish 
me luck, or to say how much they had enjoyed seeing 
me, he might, perhaps, realise how nice and simple 
ordinary television viewers are. Then he might use a 
little humility himself to stop being such a pompous 
prig and such an intellectual snob.—Yours faithfully, 

JOY LESLIE-GIBSON 
666 Great West Road, Osterley, Middlesex 

* 
Smr,—My question to Pharos remains unanswered, 
so may I try again? ‘Who is to decide what is better 
for the public other than their own choice?’ In case 
Pharos is in an answering mood, here is a second 
question: Did he see any of the five programmes 
before he commented on them last week? I guess 
not—just as only’ someone who had not read ‘A 
Spectator’s Notebook’ would dismiss it as a ‘snippet 
feature.’ -It Can Happen Tomorrow is a serious 
attempt to keep teenagers in touch with science. 
1 Hear, I See is an ente’ aining and coherent illustra- 
tion of phonetics. I share the dislike of Pharos for 
programmes ,which show ‘people being humiliated, 
physically or mentally, for the benefit of viewers.’ 
There is no opportunity for this in either Dotto or 
Keep it in the Family. So? —Y ours faithfully, 
JOHN IRWIN 

4 Darnley Terrace, Kensington, W11 

{Pharos writes: ‘(1) I answered this last week, 
apparently without success; the public do not have 
“their own. choice”: they can choose only between 
two sets of programmes. (2) I used “snippet” in 
no derogatory sense—not, that is, to Mr. Irwin or 
his programmes, though their brevity might reason- 
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MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


by Robert Aron 


NOILVQNIWWODTY ALFIIDOS NOOE 


The Vichy Regime 1940-44 


‘Few books on contemporary history are so readable. 
M. Aron’s portraits of men are as sharp as Clarendon’s .. . 
a fascinating study.’’ ‘ 


‘*‘A sombre story superbly told, immensely documented, far 
and away. the best study yet.’’ James Cameron 
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ably be held against his employers. (3)-Mr. Irwin 
may not feel that it humiliates people to have their 
ignorance exposed to the public, and certainly many 
of the contestants do not worry. But I sHare fhe 
Manchester Guardian critic’s views on Mr. Irwin’s 
Keep it in the Family: “This game is a retrogression 
from the silliest of give-away shows yet seen . . . the 
dumb distorted faces of the-challengers are painful to 
see.”’ ’"—Editor, Spectator.]} 


THE CANKER IN OUR MIDST 


Sir,—The following may perhaps be of interest: 
engaged on research recently, I discovered that the 
well-known ‘carpe diem’ of Horace’s Ninth Ode is 
in fact a misreading of ‘caepe diem’ or ‘an onion 
a day.’ 

While this revered and unexpected support may 
hearten present-day alliophagists, | would point out 
that Horace spent thirty years tucked away on his 
Sabine farm, The moral is obvious.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

F. W. KNIGHT 
St. John’s College, Cambridge 

* 

Sir.—I am _ distressed that the correspondence 
columns of the Spectator should betray the. existence 
of such an illiberal and unsympathetic attitude to- 
wards those who, for one reason or another, have 
become addicted to alliophagy. 

The enlightened view, subscribed to by numerous 
members of the clergy and medical profession, is that 
for many allidphagy is not just a way of life acqu‘red 
so that a minority of exhibitionists can flaunt them- 
selves in the face of the general public, but some- 
thing which, like colour blindness, is inherited at 
birth and is an integral part of their character. 

Many alliophagists are indistinguishable from 
normal people—indeed, I have a friend accepted in 
the highest circles of society who _ successfully 
manages to conceal his weakness for eleven months 
of the year, but feels compelled for the remaining 
month to take up tesidence in Italy, where the 
general attitude towards this addiction is one of en- 
couragement and complete understanding. 

Public punishment and humiliation are certainly 
not the cure, and ex-Corporal Brooke and D. 
Goodwin should remember that it has often been 
said that those who condemn alliophagy in the most 
strident terms through the columns of the public 
press are often frustrated, incipient or furtive prac- 
tioners themselves.—Y ours faithfully, 


Thirteen Beeches Road, SW17 


SCARBOROUGH VIA LINCOLN 

Sir,—I am puzzling on how Taper.managed to 
see Peterborough, Lincoln and York on his way to 
Scarborough, I may be wrong, but I should not 
imagine that any train takes such a roundabout 
route. Perhaps hé saw Grantham Parish Church, 
which might be taken for a cathedral, or perhaps he 
thought Selby Abbey was Lincoln—yYours faith- 


fully, 
DAVID W. LLOYD 


2 Vicar's Close, Chichester, Sussex 


545 pages 42s. net 


BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


PETER EARL 


« [Taper writes: ‘The train was diverted via Lincoln 
“(and a good few other places) so that the Lincoln- 
.Shire Regiment, most of which appeared to be aboard, 
‘could get off near its home. I also saw Grantham 
Parish Church and Selby Abbey. Also the Gains- 
borough Gasworks. But I did not mistake any of 
them for Lincoln Cathedral.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


NOT FIT FOR CANINES 


Sir,— Come, friendly bombs, and fall on Slough; 
it is not fit for humans now. .. .” If you substitute 
‘canines’ for ‘humans,’ the poet John Betjeman is 
bang up to date. 

A harsh edict in one town now forbids a dog to 
sit in front. of his master’s house, however quict 
the road it is in. Penalty for infringement, £5. 

We hope that the good sense of other local 
authorities will prevent their following Slough’s bad 
example and that, even there, the regulation will 
soon be revoked.—Y ours faithfully, 

R. HARVEY JOHNS 
Secretary 
National Canine Defence League, 
10 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W1 


VOLUNTARY WORK 


Sir,—Is there unpaid work, useful and patriotic, to 
be done in England today? 

I have lately retired from my firm in India and 
I shall be home for good in the spring; still reasonably 
young and sound in wind and limb. I have no desire 
to search for new sources of income in the city or 
to while away idle hours in the country playing 
desultory golf and missing the infrequent partridges 
of a rough shoot. Having worked principally for 
myself these thirty years, what I want to find now 
is some modest way of helping the land that bred me. 

I’m afraid I am insufficiently convinced, politically, 
of anything to wish to work for a political party; 
and I am not, alas, the stuff of which devoted wel- 
fare workers are made. What are the national tasks, 
unpaid and untrumpeted, which need to be done and 
which an average man like myself, who seeks no 
reward and has twenty-four hours a day at his dis- 
posal, can do? ; 

Perhaps some fellow-reader of the Spectator can 
advise me?—Y ours faithfully, 

HOMECOMER 

West Pakistan 


ORDE WINGATE 


Sir,—Having completed a biography of the late 
Major-General Orde Wingate, I am looking for suit- 
able illustrations. If any of your readers have un- 
published photographs of Wingate, preferably with 
negatives, which they are willing to lend for publica- 
tion, I would be most grateful if they. would com- 
municate with me, c/o Collins, Publishers.—Y ours 
faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Collins, Publishers, 14 St. James's Place, SW1 


MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Sir,—Mr. Vaizey writes with real compassion and 
makes a plea for better houses, schools, and mental- 
deficiency hospitals. 

I can only claim to have real knowledge of one 
such hospital, but it may hearten Mr. Vaizey to 
know of the enormous improvements that have taken 
place over the last few years. 

This hospital has nearly 2,000 patients of all 
grades; they are taught with great patience, often 
read and write, always to. do handicraft, to sing, t9 
play games, to work on the farm and in the gardens. 
Whenever possible the higher grades are given daily 
work outside the hospital. The houses are all cen- 
trally heated in winter, there are large playrooms 
and quiet TV rooms, a cinema show once a week, 
good bathrooms with plenty of hot water, cican 
and up-to-date kitchens. 

The hospital is open to constant inspection, and 
relations are encouraged to visit frequently. 

Mental deficiency is a stark tragedy, but not all 
mental-deficiency hospitals are places of despatr.— 


Yours faithfully, 
EILEEN TAYLOR 


Meadow Cottage, Lye Hole, Wrington, Somerset 
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NY short list of the greatest living English 

historians would inevitably include the name 
of Professor Tawney. The study of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century English history is today 
dominated by lines of inquiry initiated by his 
work. Fifty-six years ago his Agrarian Problem in 
the 16th Century showed the importance of the 
rice Of capitalism in agriculture and the social 
struggles which it caused. The Rise of the Gentry 
and Harrington’s Interpretation of his Age related 
these economic developments to the causes of the 
Civil War. Professor Tawney’s Introduction to 
Wilson’s Discourse upon Usury did much to 
clarify the rise of modern attitudes towards lend- 
ing and investment, and to demonstrate that it was 
in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies that a new ‘capitalist spirit’ appeared in 
England. Religion and the Rise of Capitalism re- 
lated this spirit to the ideas of Puritanism. Not all 
the conclusions of any of these exciting works are 
accepted in their entirety, but all are essential for 
the student of the period: all have stimulated 
thought, discussion, further research. What other 
historian has started so many hares in so many 
thickets? 

The present eagerly awaited book* deals with 
Lionel Cranfield, Merchant Adventurer, cloth 
exporter and land speculator, who rose to wealth 
in the early years of James I. Purchase of a minor 
government. financial office gave him additional 
cash for money-lending; ruthless foreclosing on 
mortgages brought in lands that could be resold 
at a profit (Gotten by this bargain, for which 
Almighty God be praised, £1411"). But really big 
money came from ‘the opportunities for specula- 
tion offered by the co-existence of an embarrassed 
Exchequer with a mass of valuable rights of which 
Governments could dispose’ — provided — the 
appropriate palms were greased. Cranfield made 
his pile in this murky borderland where business 
and politics met. In 1613 the poacher turned 
gamekeeper, and was employed to clean up vari- 
ous government departments until finally he was 
made Earl of Middlesex and Lord Treasurer. The 
appointment of a plebeian to this high office was 
indicative of the government’s desperate situation. 
Its difficulties were due in part to a century: of 
tising prices and static income; in part to James I’s 
weak extravagance and the domination of his 
court by a grasping nobility; in part to constitu- 
tional quarrels which meant that Parliament 
would vote taxation only at the price of increased 
control of government. Cranfield’s task was some- 
how to avoid both bankruptcy and surrender to 
Parliament. 

He was successful. He attacked the inefficiency 
and corruption of government departments, and 
established Treasury control over all expenditure, 
in the hope of saving James from his own inability 
to say No. In four years expenditure was reduced 
by 17 per cent. For a brief period the hungry 
wolves looked up and were not fed: but it was very 
























































* BUSINESS AND POLITICS UNDER JAMES I: LIONEL 
CRANFIELD AS MERCHANT AND MINISTER. By R. H. 
Tawney. (C.U.P., 40s.) 
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BOOKS 





R. H. Tawney 


By CHRISTOPHER HILL 


brief. ‘Such reforms had all the reason on their 
side, and all the influence against them.’ Cranfield 
could not ‘overthrow a system connived at by 
the very powers in whose interest his attacks on 
it were launched.’ Worst of all, Cranfield turned 
against his erstwhile patron the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, trying to submit even his expenditure to 
some control. That was not what the upstart had 
been promoted for. Once financial order had been 
restored, the Duke and Prince Charles formed an 
unholy alliance with the opposition in the Com- 
mons to hound Cranfield out of public life. What 
the ‘vain, pigeon-witted egoist’ Buckingham failed 
to see, though James had warned him, was that 
with Cranfield’s impeachment ‘not only an indi- 
vidual career, but a system of government neared 
its close.” The English Turgot came too late and 
got too little support. His fall brought revolution 
nearer. 

All Professor Tawney’s writing gains its effect 
by richness of detail and the author’s genius for 
finding the right quotation; by the confident skill 
with which the generalisations are marshalled and 
the felicitous wit with which they are expressed. 
It is impossible to summarise, for instance, the 
brilliant sketch given here of European economic 
geography in the early seventeenth century. But 
even the foregoing résumé may show the place 
which this book takes in the corpus of its author's 
work, and help us to assess his achievement as a 
historian. Like Sir Lewis Namier, another his- 
torian to whom no one could refuse a place on 
our short list, Professor Tawney has run the 
danger of establishing an orthodoxy; the Taw- 
neyites, like the Namierites, have come in for 
hard knocks from the angry middle-aged men of 
the next generation. (In agreeable contrast are 
Professor Tawney’s own controversial manners. 
He names other historians in this book only to 
praise them or acknowledge indebtedness.) Pro- 
fessor Tawney, again like Sir Lewis, had the 
advantage of starting his career outside the 
strictly academic profession. He has retained a 
cheerfully unacademic willingness to stick his 
neck out, to try hypotheses—though these are 
more carefully qualified than careless critics and 
enthusiastic disciples have sometimes supposed. 
He has thus fallen foul of those who believe that 
it is immoral to advance generalising propositions 
which the historian cannot prove a hundred per 
cent., i.e., that it is immoral to advance generalis- 
ing propositions: time is better spent in destroy- 
ing than in constructing hypotheses. 

Others have suggested that Professor Tawney 
exalts economics at the expense of politics. It is 
indeed precisely in the interaction of economics, 
politics and ideas that understanding of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries has advanced 
most in the last thirty years, and for this we owe 
more to Professor Tawney than to anyone else. 
But this book shows, if anyone needed showing, 
how far he is from ignoring the political narrative 
which he sometimes takes for granted. Cranfield’s 
career is important because, as the title suggests, 
it knits up business and politics. The financial 
problems of a court called upon to maintain a 
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parasitic aristocracy in an age of inflation; the 
difficult relations between businessmen and gov- 
ernment at a time when the former thrive on 
laissez-faire at home yet want state protection 
overseas, whilst the government expects financial 
advantage from commercial prosperity; the clash 
between Parliament’s demand for some control of 
an economic machine too complex to be left to 
the whims of featherweight favourites and the 
Crown’s refusal to abandon its prerogatives, be- 
tween Parliament’s demand for war against Spain 
and its refusal to pay for it, its desire to control 
Ministers and its reluctance to accept further 
responsibility—such are the themes. Even Cran- 
field’s own personality is paradoxical: the tireless 
and courageous public servant nevertheless made 
a good thing out of his public service, by methods 
which looked ugly when cited against him at his 
impeachment by men probably less honest than 
himself. Cranfield’s career exemplifies the 
economic, political and moral unviability of the 
English ancien régime. This study crowns Pro- 
fessor Tawney’s life work of analysing the decline 
and fall of that régime. 

Finally there is Professor Tawney’s style. Half 
the magic lies in its richness of texture, the elab- 
orate epigrams following thick and fast. ‘James, 
whose taste in bores, though catholic, was his 
own...” ‘One of the unforgivable characters 
who infuriate their critics by a shameless exhi- 
bition of appetites which the latter are anxious 
both to gratify and conceal . . .” To make Ireland 
‘ “self-supporting,” in the idiomatic Anglo-Saxon 
sense of supporting, not only herself, but English 
troops and officials as well.’ Cranfield at the Trea- 
sury was ‘a Sisyphus condemned, under the 
shadow of impending disaster, to roll uphill, not 
a rock, but a mountain of pebbles.’ 

The wit springs from an attitude towards the 
subject-matter that is at once detached and in- 
volved. Professor Tawney sees the goings-on of 
human beings sub specie aeternitatis, with amuse- 
ment and pity, and yet with a sense of the con- 
temporary relevance of some of their postures. 
His history has been described, by one who dis- 
likes it, as Fabian; but its ironic contemporaneity 
derives, I believe, from Christian rather than poli- 
tical premises. For his assumptions are that men 
are equal, that worldly rank is unimportant, that 
the meek should inherit the earth. The epigram- 
matic writing sets off and springs from a deeply 
moral sense of historic irony. The arrogant up- 
start Cranfield tries to save the aristocratic social 
order in its own despite; Buckingham and Prince 
Charles destroy themselves in destroying him: 
Parliament inherits much of the policy of the man 
whose head it demanded; the hard-faced business- 
man wins Professor Tawney’s reluctant admira- 
tion as he is transmuted into tragic hero by his 
desperate fighting courage—and manages to sal- 
vage a lot of his loot from the wreckage. All 
Professor Tawney’s work has emphasised the 
complexity and interconnectedness of the seven- 
teenth century conflicts. This majestic volume, 
spotlighting a single dramatic episode, illuminates 
the whole period. 


Numinous Rocks 


East to West. A Journey Round the World. By 
Arnold J. Toynbee. (O.U.P., 21s.) 


Few of us have enough money to go round the 
world purely for our own pleasure, and, if we did, 
we should probably take the opportunity of 
getting some of our fare back out of journalism 
and books after coming home. So I am not in- 
clined to blame Professor Toynbee for publishing 
in book form the articles he wrote for the 
Observer while putting a girdle round the world 
in eighteen months. Indeed, his choice both of 
place and of theme will interest those who have 
suffered stimulation one way or another from 
A Study of History. Avoiding describing capitals 
(with the exception of Riyadh), on the watch for 
any basic fact of geopolitics, always concerned 
to prove that East is West or that all religions 
are One, Professor Toynbee has what might be 
called an archeological approach to the places 
he visits. He is at his best when talking of 
Cartagena de Indias, where the vast ruined 
fortress still suggests the potency of Spanish rule 
in the Americas, or when deducing a civilisation 
from Indian forts or temples. Much of what he 
has to say on famous historical sites provides an 
admirable illustration of what can be discovered 
by asking oneself ‘Why?’ Curiosity makes the 
tourist. 


On the other hand, when it comes to the 
present day, Professor Toynbee is less illuminat- 
ing: The reflection that the Arab refugees are 
the new Jews seems to me somewhat insufficient, 
though it has a superficial truth about it. In 


Peru the traveller was far more interested in the- 


Incas than in living Peruvians; no one would 
gather anything from his articles of the poten- 
tially fierce social struggle in that country. No 


PASTERNAK 


‘Doctor Zhivago is an accession to that 
small group of novels by which all others 
are, ultimately, judged.’ 
FRANK KERMODE, SPECTATOR 
‘A truly great work of art.’ 
C. M. BOWRA, TIME AND TIDE 
‘A brief summary can do no justice to 
the richness of description and language 
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doubt an aufhor has the right to pick and choose 
what he will record of his journeyings, but the 
reader is also justified in complaining when, 
instead of discussion of modern Peru, hé reads 
(of a site near Cuzco): ‘. . . as I thread my way 
through the cleft in this labyrinth of numinous 
rocks, I ca:not believe that I am not in the heart 
of Yazili Kaya, “the scrivened rock,” within 
sight of Boghazqalé, that was once the Hittites’ 
holy of holies. In Anatolia and in Peru, the 
same weird shapes of rock have awakened the 
same sense of awe in human hearts. What .a 
testimony to the uniformity of human nature.’ 
Well, yes, but, quite apart from the fact that 
this method of description leaves most of us 
where it found us, the reflection itself switches 
from transcendentalism to platitude with a re- 
sounding flop. 

This is the book’s worst fault. Professor 
Toynbee loves to lose himself in an ‘O altitudo,’ 
but it is very rarely a hejght worth anyone’s 
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trouble to climb. He is a keen perennial philoso- 
phiser always prepared to take off into an 
empyrean ; where Christ, Mohammed, Buddha, 
Gandhi and Mr. Aldous Huxley perambulate 
nebulously across rose-coloured clouds. Do the 
Japanese commit a massacre at Manila? It is 
because ‘This brutal irrational spirit is the 
Original Sin that is the common heritage of all 
Mankind.” Is the Khmer civilisation swallowed 
up by the jungle? It is because ‘Man’s sinfulnes; 
gave the predatory trees their chance of taking 
their revenge on Man’s genius.’ 

The chief trouble about this is that it is 
appallingly banal, but that is not the only troubk 
by a long way. “The veil between us is very thin’ 
said an old mujtahid in Iraq to Professor Toyn- 
bee. I must say that I ended this book feeling 
that the veil hanging between its author and me, 
veii of the temple though it might be, was 
almost impassable. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Gilding the Lily 


The Work of the Queen. By Dermot Morrah. (William Kimber, 21s.) 


Mr. Dermot Morrah is a Fellow of All Souls, 
a leader-writer for The Times, editor of the 
Round Table and—as a diversion, surely— 
Arundel Herald Extraordinary. Yet the blurb to 
this book mentions only his heraldic occupation : 
so we begin with a suspicion (which is soon con- 
firmed) that the book will have more to do with 
the ritualistic, ‘olde Englishe,’ sub-feudal aspects 
of the Monarchy than with its revolutionary 
function of leadership in a world-wide Common- 
wealth. What has been written is largely the 
work of the Arundel Herald, but the editor of 
the Round Table puts in frequent appearances. 
It is therefore of very much more than antiquarian 
interest and should be read. without fail by any- 
one who cares for the Monarchy. 

The distribution of space in the book corre- 
sponds closely, and revealingly, to the present 
distribution of the Queen’s work and leisure. 
Forty-two pages are devoted to ‘The Queen in 
the United Kingdom,’ twelve pages only to ‘The 
Queen in the Commonwealth.’ We are told that 
a map ‘about a yard wide and a yard and a half 
high’ hangs between the rooms of two of the 
Queen’s private secretaries at Buckingham 
Palace. ‘This map is speckled with hundreds of 
coloured pins,’ each indicating ‘a visit paid by 
the Queen since her accession.’ Jt is a map of 
Great Britain. Mr. Morrah grants that the dis- 
proportionate amount of time which the Queen 
spends in one part of the Commonwealth is open 
to ‘legitimate criticism,’ but he later blurs this 
vital point by suggesting that the peoples of the 
Commonwealth are not yet ready for a decisive 
change in the royal pattern of living. This may 
or may not be true, but it is the business of 
leaders to fashion, not to be fashioned by, public 
opinion. If the Queen were now to give over- 
riding priority to her task as Head of the 
Commonwealth she could do more than anyone 
to make its purpose and meaning clear. She need 
not be deterred by the caution of unimaginative 
politicians. As national sovereign she has to act 
on the advice of her Ministers, but .as Head 
of the Commonwealth she is free to plan her 
own life and create her own precedents. 

She would be wise, for instance, to carry out 
an immediate and drastic reform of the House- 
hold. Even while she chooses to remain 


geographically rooted in the United Kingdom, . 


there is no reason why her entourage should not 
take on a ‘Commonwealth look.’ Mr. Morrah 


observes that the appointment of two Nigerians 
to act as equerries during the royal visit to 
their country in 1956 ‘made history’; but history 
would be made more effectively if all Common- 
wealth nations were represented on the Queen’; 
permanent staff. Since she is above all, in Mr. 
Morrah’s view, a _ representative figure, her 
Court should be representative too, instead of 
being drawn, as it still is, almost exclusively from 
One social group in the United Kingdom. This 
serious anomaly is overlooked by the author. 
He also fails to comment upon the triviality and 
irrelevance of much that the Queen does during 
her working months. Thus he describes the gro- 
tesque procedure whereby she gives her approval 
to Orders in Council, and informs us that this 
takes place ‘on the average about once a fort- 
night when Parliament is sitting’; but he does not 
consider why it should be necessary to involve 
the Queen in this time-wasting charade. Since 
she gives her consent to legislation by proxy, it 
would seem logical that her consent to Orders 
in Council be given by proxy as well. No one 
doubts that she works very hard while she is 
on the job, but equally no one could doubt, after 
reading Mr. Morrah’s detailed account of her 
routine, that much of the work she does is 
archaic and profitless. 


The author is at his best in defending the royal 
powers to dissolve Parliaments and appoint 
Prime Ministers. He makes an interesting sug- 
gestion, that presents which the Queen receives 
in the course of duty should be exhibited from 
time to time; but he does not suggest that 
Buckingham Palace, with its fabulous art collec- 
tion, be opened to the public (like the State 
Apartments at Windsor) when the Queen is not in 
residence. His statement of the case for monarchy 
is eloquent and convincing, except that he goes 
too far in describing it as ‘a way of life. This 
is obscurantist language: the proper attitude 
towards monarchy is romantic indeed, but not 
mystical. It is dangerous to argue that ‘the im- 
portance of the Queen in the life of her many 
peoples resides not at all in what she does, but 
entirely in what she is.’ The emptiness of this 
doctrine would soon be demonstrated, if it were 
ever put to the test. The value of a living symbol 
of association is that it is capable of thought, 
feeling and action: if these qualities were absent, 
an inanimate symbol might be just as significant 
and very much less costly. ALTRINCHAM 
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The Single Culture 


Culture and Society 1780-1950. By Raymond Williams. (Chatto and Windus, 30s.) 


Tue familiar and formidable problem of mass 
civilisation and minority culture has _ been 
taken up again, this time under the influence of a 
strong convittion of the importance of bringing 
the working class and its potential contribution 
within the total culture we create. Before he 
reaches his positive conclusions, which I find un- 
convincing, Mr. Williams presents an excellent 
survey of the development of the notion of 
‘culture’ over the last century and a half. He 
traces it not in the abstract but through attentive 
studies of individual writers from Burke and 
Cobbett, through Carlyle, Arnold and Morris 
among others, to D. H. Lawrence, Tawney, Eliot, 
the Marxist literary critics and Orwell. Together 
with ‘culture’ he takes the further key words 
‘industry,’ ‘art,’ ‘class’ and ‘democracy,’ showing 
their interrelatedness as, gradually, during the 
period of industrialisation, they gathered their 
present-day meanings—meanings that in each 
case would have been unfamiliar in the earlier 
eighteenth century. 

From the start, in the essay on Burke and 
Cobbett, he demonstrates his capacity for doing 
disciplined justice to contrasting standpoints and 
for identifying in a generous, ungrudging way 
the valuable contributions of writers, Eliot for 
instance, from whose.central theme he strongly 
dissents. Thus he resuscitates Carlyle for the sake 
of the early essay Signs of the Times with its 
healthy criticism of the Mechanical Age and its 
denunciation of the power-worship to which he 
was later to give way. He shows aspects of 
Ruskin that must be taken seriously, especially 
his grasp of the close connections among in- 
dustrial organisation, art and moral culture, and 
his insistence that we cannot be satisfied with 
the material products of industry without assess- 
ing the kinds of labour which the product has 
necessitated. He expresses cogently, too, the ob- 
jection to the not unusual view (formulated by 
John Stuart Mill) which sees that the mind used 
as a machine for thinking, with feeling excluded, 
has its limitations and so turns to poetry and 
art as ‘a special reserve area in which feeling can 
be tended and organised.” 

Throughout the book he insists on the weak- 
ness of any conception of humane culture that 
encourages the artist or writer to contract out 
of the obligation to do something about the 
society on which he comments. In discussing Hard 
Times he argues that Dickens refuses to examine 
any effective social alternatives to Bounderby 
and Gradgrind : 

Hard Times, in tone and structure, is the work 
of a man who has ‘seen through’ society, who 
has found them all out. The only reservation is 
for the passive and the suffering, for the meek 
who shall inherit the earth but not Coketown, 
not industrial society. This primitive feeling, 
when joined by the aggressive conviction of 
having found everyone else out, is the retained 
Position of an adolescent. The innocence shames 
the adult world, but also essentially rejects it. 

Mr. Williams scrupulously recognises Matthew 
Arnold’s concern for the general betterment of 
society, including its poorest sections, and his 
Tefusal to advocate a detached effort at merely 
Personal cultivation, but he shows how easily 
Arnold’s faith in the State desperately main- 
tained in face of despair over the classes it 
mainly consists in) could slide over into support 
for authoritarian action against threat of disorder 
from the Populace—Mr. Williams's working class. 
In this attitude to the populace Matthew Arnold 
betrayed an anxiety shared by several writers of 


the period, an unjustifiable anxiety according to 
Mr. Williams, who constantly protests against any 
equating of the majority with ‘the masses’ and the 
masses with the mob. 

On the contrary, he claims that a true culture 
in common must be based on the ‘solidarity’ 
which he sees as the special contribution of the 
working class. The culture produced by the 
working class in industrial times ‘is the collective 
democratic institution, whether in the trade 
unions, the co-operative movement or a political 
party.’ It seems extraordinary to claim the col- 
lective democratic institution as a peculiarly 
working-class achievement. And when it comes 
to solidarity, what trade union has excelled the 
medical profession? 

Beneath the doubtful claim for this special con- 
tribution from the working class there lies Mr. 
Williams’s much more acceptable conviction of 
the importance of a feeling of community that 
precludes us from treating others as inferior 
beings even if we possess particular superiorities 
of skill or education. He has earlier shown 
Tawney defining human ‘equality’ in this sense 
while affirming, of course, the inequality of 
people in capacity and character. But Mr. 
Williams seems (he is at some of these points 
not quite explicit enough) to fear any recognition 
or reward of special achievement—differences 
of status attaching to different degrees of skill are 
as evident in the working class as any solidarity 
—but perhaps they are consistent with what he 
calls ‘substantial community of condition’? It is 
rather vague. 

Mr. Williams is brought up against this point 
when with characteristic candour and care he 
summarises the argument of W. H. Mallock’s The 
Limits of Pure Democracy. Equality of oppor- 
tunity (in education and employment) consists, he 
says, of an equal opportunity to achieve inequality, 
and when complete equality of opportunity is 
available many who pinned their hopes to it will 
be disillusioned to find that (in Mr. Williams’s 
paraphrase) ‘the facts of society, and of produc- 
tion in all its aspects, will demand major in- 
equalities, corresponding to differences of effort 
and ability, and these will be assessed on a basis 
of fact rather than on that self-estimate which 
democratic theory, in its encouragement of 
everyone, seems to support.’ Mr. Williams brushes 
this aside as part of the notion of the ‘aristocracy 
of talent’ current in the period of Shaw and Wells, 
remarking merely that “We can now see its inevit- 
able confusion with arbitrary inequalities.’ 

When he later writes that ‘a stratified society, 
based on merit, is as objectionable in every 
human term as a stratified society based on 
money or birth,’ it is evident that he objects be- 
cause he takes stratification to imply separation, 
some disruption of the basic continuity between 
human beings. But he never discusses explicitly 
the ways in which community can be main- 
tained between people of widely differing in- 
terests and cultural standards, and this seems to 
be the interesting and important question for 
the large number of people who, like Mr. 
Williams, want their university education not to 
separate them humanly from the people with 
whom they grew up. . 

Mr. Williams does what he can to persuade 
himself and us that the supposed distance between 
the best of our culture and what is welcome to 
the majority of the population need not be as 
great as we usually suppose. He throws down 
healthy challenges to snob culture, including the 
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easy contempt for Subtopia and the under- 
valuing of leisure pursuits other than those of 
reading and the arts. He condemns the com- 
mercialised writers and speakers who assume that 
a mass audience must. be a mob and who thereby 
lower their standards regardless of the real 
quality of the audience. He insists that some good 
work as well as much rubbish is given wider cir- 
culation by the mass media. But none of this 
squarely faces the fact that vast numbers of 
people want, and pay for, rather low-quality work, 
and only a small public wants work of the 
quality discriminatingl, appraised in this book. 
Lacking close definition of the problems, he is 
not explicit enough in his positive suggestions; 
and probably because of the vagueness his tone 
sometimes comes alarmingly close to mission- 
pulpit eloquence, something he would have 
spotted in any of the authors he examines. His 
concentration on the working class is unfortunate, 
not only because his claims for it are doubtful, 
but because high standards of culture are not 
reached by many people in any class. It is not 
a class problem at all.-Moreover, his central and 
utterly sound conviction that the great danger 
lies in allowing highly developed cultural in- 
terests to separate us humanly from people 
without them applies at least as much to mutual 
distrust and disparagement within classes as 
between them. The most damaging sneers at 
serious culture have always come from the middle- 
brow people of good education and commonly 
as a response to the sneers or exaggerated claims 
of the cultured. It is far more useful to examine 
the conditions of good social relation between 
people of widely different cultural standards than 
to persuade ourselves that the differences after all 
are not very great or can be very much diminished 
by equalised education. D. W. HARDING 


Duckworth Books 


ROBERT KEMP 


*Why do we have to work?’ 

On donning his bowler hat for.the first time, 
with no British Army to return to, Captain 
Hamish MacGurk finds himself a babe torn 
from its mother’s arms. His Campaigns in 
search of a good wife in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and of a job with permanent 
expense account, occupy his return to civilian 
life in London and Scotland. In these candid 
and entertaining memoirs poor old MacGurk 
earns the sympathy of all of us who share his 
distaste for hard work and his love of horse- 
racing. 

“A gaily spirited piece of comic invention 
which in content and style recalls the early 
P. G. Wodehouse . . . the Captain is the most 
likeable of rascals.” —Scotsman. 
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Havana Rock 


Our Man in Havana. By Graham Greene. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) 


Tuts Entertainment opens with the progress of a 
lame and blind Negro past two Europeans drink- 
ing in a Cuban café, which may remind you cf 
another Secret Service entertainer who likes this 
kind of thing; but the image of James Bond is 
dissipated on the second page by a close-up of the 
hero’s face, shadowed by ‘the anxieties which are 
already beyond the reach of a tranquilliser.’ Now 
you know where you are, and may look forward 
to many more wry aphorisms, such as ‘A picture- 
postcard is a symptom of loneliness,’ or ‘A smile 
is dangerous to the act of hate as much as to the 
act of love.’ We remember that Mr. Greene has 
won competition prizes for parodies of himself; 
Entertainment or not, we may have some difficulty 
in keeping up our spirits when his drollery so 
closely resembles his despair. 

Mr. Wormold, of the shadowed face, has long 
been deserted by his papist wife, and lives with 
his papist daughter Milly in papist Havana, where 
he sells undenominational vacuum-cleaners which 
nevertheless risk priestly condemnation for bear- 
ing such pseudo-scientific names as Atomic Pile. 
He gets picked up by a British agent and turned 
into a sub-agent, displaying a Waugh-like inability 
to prevent this happening; when he needs sub- 
agents of his own he invents them, and he also 
invents information to send to London, some of it 
startling. He enjoys this creative work, and also 
the income it produces; Milly’s prayers for horses 
and Country Club membership and so forth can 
now be answered. But the fictions invade reality 
and attack his whole way of life. This story is 
carried on in a most economically suggested 
Havana, with an array of beautifully sketched 
types—policemen, whores, grim men in Whitehall 
and so on, papists and non-papists too, the former 
wickeder than the latter. Mr. Greene likes to be 
critical, as he has a perfect right to be; but I 
should think the reader would have to be standing 
pretty close to his position to get much fun out of 
Milly’s pious whimsies (‘O gloria patri!’ when she 
gets what she wants). 

However, what really catches the attention is 
the plotting of this novel, which is in the past- 
master class, and would certainly do for a non- 
entertainment; it is the work of the hands that 
prepared the fantastically skilful End of the Affair, 
though here the object is comedy. A series of rich, 
comic situations is set up with an appearance of 
ease and executed in dialogue very artfully 
flattened. There is an absurdly murderous 
business-luncheon, a deadly farcical game of 
draughts, with miniature whisky bottles for men, 
and an interview of insane civility with a 
professor and his weird mistress. 

Yet the book isn’t, in fact, very funny, simply 
because Mr. Greene refuses to let it be. The 
posture of his farce is so like that of his tragedy; 
terror and pity break in. Wormold’s humours 
result in several deaths, including that of his only 
close friend. His fictions, it is suggested, turn life 
into tragedy, yet he himself finishes not unhappily, 
though adulterously, in the arms of a divorcee, his 
daughter standing by unshocked. One doesn’t 
want to be wholly serious about the book; but 
how not to, when it so often sounds like Mr. 
Greene’s serious things? ‘He stood on the frontier 
of violence . . . he had his passport in his hand. 
“Profession: Spy.” “Characteristic Features: 
Friendlessness.” “Purpose of Visit: Murder.” ’ As 
with Brighton rock, the name goes right through 
the stick; you can’t call one end farce and the 
other tragedy. But leaving all that aside, if you 
value the true novelist’s power of unexpected in- 
vention, and enjoy watching a master at work on 
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a plot—deftly building into a perfectly sound 
structure an element of pure absurdity—you will 
want to read Our Man in Havana. 

FRANK KERMODE 


Three out of Four 


Mountolive. By Lawrerce Durrell. (Faber, 16s.) 

The Search. By C. P. Snow. (Macmillan, 15s.) 

The Mountain Road. By Theodore H. White. 
(Cassell, 16s.) 

Interrupted Journey. By James Wilson. (New 
Authors Ltd., Hutchinson, 15s.) 

Idle on Parade. By William Camp. (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 15s.) 


Mountolive is the third in a series of four novels 
in which Lawrence Durrell is describing life and 
pot-love among the Alexandrians of yesterday. 
The series depends on the relativistic proposition 
that there are as many subjective truths about a 
given set of circumstances as there are different 
observers to formulate them. Accordingly, the 
first volume, Justine, dealt with a pattern of events 
as interpreted by the novelist and schoolmaster, 
Darley, whose vision was confused (if poetic) and 
not the less muddled for his infatuation with the 
prostitute - cum - Lesbian - cum -woman-of-destiny, 
Justine: the second book was a re-interpretation 
of the same goings-on, still proceeding out of the 
mouth of Darley but largely dependent on new 
factors elicited by the dynamic nosiness of the 
doctor, Balthazar: and now Mountolive gives us 
a third viewpoint, since the same events are 
presented yet again as they impinge on Sir David 
Mountolive, who, being British Ambassador in 
Egypt, gets a longer and clearer look from the 
roof of his palace than does the layabout Darley 
from the stews. Furthermore, though this latest 
instalment takes Mountolive as its central figure, 
it is recounted, not by Mountolive himself, but, 
for once, by the presumably omniscient Mr. Dur- 
rell; and it is therefore fair to infer that this part 
of the series is intended to provide a broad and 
objective picture of the entire situation, on the 
basis of which we may appreciate the fumbling 
essays in understanding and exploration made by 
Darley and his disreputable friends. 

Now, Mr. Durrell is an undoubted fascinator. 
He produces gorgeous set-pieces. He is often out- 
rageously funny. He is seldom dull, and when he 
is, he is dull with a world-weary distinction which 
makes undergraduates swoon like bobby-soxers. 
But Mountolive has let several huge cats out of the 
bag, and I cannot get out of my head a colleague's 
(privately made) suggestion that this series, when 
all is said, is something of a ‘tease.’ The first two 
volumes are about a complex of amatory relation- 
ships so intricate and studied that they invite the 


Be a Bear 


Shaking a box marked ‘Please 
Support our organised mess,’ 
The approachers are not given 
The opposite of yes, 


Except where in dark rooms 
The uncharitable live, 
Developing their own lights 
From a repeated negative. 


Right, if you like, as saints, 

Blind, if you'd rather, as moles, 

When the thunder-clap invites 

They shake and head-shake in their holes, 


While civil-minded beasts, 
Too gentle to refuse, 
Gregariously add 
To the weeping and the news. 
JAMES MICHIE 
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criticism of being highly contrived. But Mount- 
olive reveals the existence of an international 
conspiracy which, involving many of the chief 
characters, goes a long way towards explaining 
and excusing the apparent contrivance in much 
that has occurred. Artificially contracted passions 
are NOW seen as exercises in spying, inexplicable 
deaths as the result of indiscretion, and so forth. 
All right. Splendid. But this does also mean that 
all of us—including Darley—have been rather 
shabbily ‘strung along’ for the first half of the 
series. Persuasively led to regard Mr. Durrell’s 
Alexandria in terms of love and personalities, we 
suddenly find the whole thing extended by a 
further dimension into the world of power politics. 
Mr. Durrell would probably say that any observer 
in this world of flux must expect to be ‘strung 
along,’ must refuse to be dismayed by the sprout- 
ing of new co-ordinates. But one reason why we 
tolerate novelists at all is that we expect from 
them the comfort of being shown an ultimately 
stable framework that will contain even the most 
diverse events. A novelist must reconcile, must 
not deceive and then disrupt. . . . However, it 
will be wiser to refrain from further judgment 
until Clea, the last of the series, has appeared; and 
it would be ungenerous not to say how eagerly I, 
at least, look forward to it. 

The Search, first published in 1934, now cut a 
good deal and reissued, has a sad little preface by 
C. P. Snow in which he says that this novel, though 
a success, was ‘a false start’ for him—as much 
because of the things he did well in it as the things 
he did badly. ‘I wanted to say something about 
people first and foremost; and then people-in- 
society . . . at quite a different level from any- 
thing in this book.’ Sir Charles reckons that in 
the Strangers and Brothers series he has succeeded 
in so doing; and, as I understand him, his objec- 
tion to The Search is that the people in it don’t 
come to life except when they are engaged in 
scientific work or discussion—that they do not 
attain to the status of ‘people’ or ‘people-in-society’ 
but remain just ‘people-in-the-labs.’ Now it should 
be said at once that as an account of scientific 
research this is a tremendously exciting book: 
it has the long days of grind and frustration, the 
quickening hope, the final triumphant satisfac- 
tion as the figures are checked and the startling 
hypothesis confirmed. This impels me to say that, 
whatever Sir Charles may think about the impor- 
lance of creating ‘people’ in themselves and his 
own later efforts to do so, his prime excellence 
has continued to lie in his accounts of people 
as they are concerned in a professional process. 
The Search may have been a ‘false start’ in the 
light of Sir Charles’s ambition: it is very relevant 
in the light of his achievement. 

The Army. The Mountain Road is an excellent 
description of an unfamiliar campaign—the 
American expedition to China. It concerns the 
retreat of °44; and where it scores is in convey- 
ing the real feeling of retreat—the furtive excite- 
ment of the rear party working against time in the 
deserted base, the butterflies-in-the-stomach 
urgency to get clear before the last bridge is 
blown. . . . Interrupted Journey is a promising 
first novel about Cyprus: the soldiering is well 
done, but the contrast the author wishes to make 
between the hero’s duties as a professional officer 
and his feelings as a humane man is common- 
place in conception and blurred in execution. As 
for William Camp’s Idle on Parade, it is an entirely 
readable but by now surely supererogatory 
account of the gangling student in the ranks. Still, 
the personnel is pleasingly Amisian; the porten- 
‘ous silliness of junior commissioned Guardsmen 
's Well taken; and there is a triumphant scene in 
which the hero attends a deb ball in battledress 
and army boots. SIMON RAVEN 
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PRAISE FOR THE WORLD BANK 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHETHER the members of the 
International Monetary Fund 
will merely decide at New Delhi 
to make a 5O per cent. increase in 
members’ quotas, leaving the 
Fund to operate as ineffectively as 
it did before, or whether they 
will scrap the old system (as they 
should) and turn the Fund into 
a credit-creating world central 
bank whose certificates would 
take the place of gold, is the vital 
question of the week. I can hardly wait for the 
answer, so important is it for the future of the 
whole Western world. In the meantime we can all 
thank God for the World Bank, the only institu- 
tion from the Bretton Woods past which is func- 
tioning as it should and providing long-term 
credits for the underdeveloped parts of the free 
world. 

The thirteenth annual report of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment (to give its full name) is encouraging reading. 
The thirty-four loans it made in the fiscal year to 
June, 1958, amounted to the equivalent of $711 
million against twenty loans for $388 million in 
the previous year. About 60 per cent. of the loans 
went to Asia—to India, Japan, Pakistan, Thailand 
and the Philippines—in that order of importance. 
Improvements in transportation accounted for 
nearly half the lending: electric power came next; 
then coal and steel. The rise in lending during the 
year, the report says, ‘may have signalled the start 
of a new higher level of operations.’ Up to date 
the Bank’s loans have reached a net total of 
$3,729 million, of which $2,795 million have been 
disbursed. 

Mr. Nehru told the assembled financial experts 
at New Delhi, somewhat petulantly, that it was 
the duty of the West to help the starving millions 
of Asia and Africa and hand out its loans free 
from political motives. In point of fact the World 
Bank has to consider all requests for loans strictly 
on their economic merits; it is expressly forbidden 
to pay regard to political motives. It is not, how- 
ever, a philanthropic institution; it is run on strict 
business lines. It must not lend to countries which 
are in default on their government debts or sup- 
port schemes which are considered unsound and 
uneconomic. Its loans have to be repaid over a 
period of years and the interest it charges is the 
market rate. This rose to 6 per cent. in October 
last year but has subsequently been reduced—to 
53 per cent. by the end of June last. In addition 
the bank charges | per cent. for its services, which 
is not unreasonable. The Bank’s experts have 
earned the confidence of every nation outside the 
Communist bloc. Even when they lecture govern- 
ments on the soundness or otherwise of their 
economics—as the two-man mission to India did 
four months ago when it advised ‘consolidation 
before new undertakings’ —their advice is taken in 
good part. 

Everyone is agreed that the resources of the 
World Bank must be increased. Its present re- 
sources are limited to the subscriptions of its 
members—now $9,405 million—and the funds it 
can borrow in the world’s capital markets. The 
total capital subscribed is never paid up; 2 per 
cent. is paid up in gold or dollars and 18 per 
cent. in local currency, which can only be used 
with the consent of the subscriber. The remaining 
80 per cent. serves as a guarantee for the loans it 
raises. The New Delhi conference will no doubt 
increase the capital contributions of members, and 
hopes are high that the United States, Germany 


and the United Kingdom will provide further 
guarantees to enable the Bank to raise additional 


- funds in the world’s markets. 


More capital, I hope, will also be provided for 
the International Finance Corporation which is 
closely affiliated. with the World Bank. Unlike 
the Bank this Corporation deals directly with 
private business without government intervention; 
it finances only private enterprise and does not 
seek or accept government guarantees. It does not 
invest in undertakings which are government- 
owned and operated, although it does not rule 
out an enterprise in which some public funds 
have been invested. Its only condition is that the 
project must be located in a member country or 
its dependent territory and in the less developed 


- areas. It will not finance more than half the total 


cost of a project and it chooses predominantly 
industrial and mining enterprises. It is an invest- 
ing rather than a lending institution; it judges 
projects on their merits as investments for private 
capital, which it seeks to supplement, not compete 
with. In its second annual report it describes itself 
as ‘a catalytic agent to encourage the flow of 
private capital into productive enterprise.’ At the 
end of September this year it had committed itself 
to eleven projects to the extent of $104 million 
in Australia, Pakistan, Brazil, Chile and Mexico. 
It obviously needs much more capital and it would 
be better if it worked in closer co-operation with 
our Commonwealth Development Finance Com- 
pany for which the Bank of England has promised - 
to find more money. Clearly, private enterprise 
needs a lot of encouragement to invest in the 
underdeveloped countries and I hope that New 
Dethi will not forget it. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


N Monday the Stock Exchange had its busiest 

day since May, 1957, and the boom in equity 
shares broke fresh ground for the year—just 
before the rise in unemployment to 476,000 (2.2 
per cent. of the labour force) was announced. The 
market as usual is looking forwards, not back- 
wards; it is discounting the trade situation next 
year when the re-expansion of the economy will 
have its effect and perhaps 1s. will have been 
taken off income tax. Bad company reports—for 
example, CANADIAN EAGLE’s half-year—are_ being 
ignored and the good ones are being made the 
occasion for a sharp marking-up in prices. GLAXO 
was a case in point with a jump of 5s. to 50s. 6d. 
This excellently managed company reported, for 
the year to June 30, a rise of no less than 38 
per cent. in profits before tax and 42 per cent. 
after tax. A quarter of the increase was due to the 
Allen and Hanbury profits. The reserves created 
by this new acquisition have enabled the company 
to declare a one-for-two scrip bonus. The dividend 
had been increased from 124 per cent. to 174 
per cent., and even so this is covered nearly 4} 
times by earnings. At 50s. 6d. cum bonus and cum 
the final dividend of 114 per cent. the shares yield 
about 34 per cent. This comparatively low return 
is justified by the growth possibilities of this leader 
in the health-food industry. It would be surprising 
if the dividend were not again increased on the 
larger capital next year. 


From Glaxo to Tube Investments 


Last week another excellent report took the 
market by surprise and a quick revaluation of the 


shares followed. This was the disclosure of higher 
profits by TUBE INVESTMENTS for the year to July 
31. In fact, the trading results were a record and 
the net profits were 9 per cent. higher. Equity 
earnings have risen from 63.7 per cent. to 684 
per’ cent. on slightly larger capital, and the divi- 
dend has been increased from 15 per cent. to 174 
per cent. A year ago Sir Ivan Stedeford, the chair- 
man, warned shareholders that any general decline 
in industrial activity would have its effect on the 
company, but if it can increase its profits in a year 
when the industrial index of production drops 
about 4 per cent., it ought to do well now that the 
Government is allowing some re-expansion to take 
place. The shares have risen sharply by 
7s. to 70s., at which they yield close on 5 per 
cent.: they should be bought for the long term 
if the market comes back to allow 5 per cent. or 
over. 
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Motor Shares 


The warning given by the ForpD directors, in 
reporting a remarkable increase of over 334 per 
cent. in trading income for the half year, that re- 
sults in the second half of the year would be ‘sub- 
stantially lower’ than in the first half, due not only 
to ‘seasonal influences but also to changing condi- 
tions especially in overseas markets,’ has caused 
investors to wonder whether they should not cash 
in some of their profits in the motor share market. 
The warning presumably refers to the plans of the 
American manufacturers to make and market a 
small car. The Ford parent company has an- 
nounced that it expects to sell 20 per cent. more 
cars in the United States next year and that if 
it decides to make a small car ‘we know precisely 
the model we will produce.’ One would have 
thought that it would have been content to manu- 
facture at Dagenham, but it has been annoyed— 
with other American manufacturers here—by the 
fact that it must now pay profits tax on dividends 
paid to the American parent, which hitherto it 
escaped. Uncertainty, therefore, clouds the British 
Ford outlook, and although the interim dividend 
has been increased from 3 per cent. to 34 per cent., 
indicating an increase in the total from 9 per cent. 
to 10 per cent., covered perhaps six times over by 
current earnings, the shares at 42s. to yield a poten- 
tial 4.8 per cent. on the basis of a 10 per cent. distri- 
bution are perhaps high enough for the present. 
The investors’ preference will incline, probably, to 
BRITISH MOTOR, which has had an astonishing suc- 
cess with its new models in the overseas markets. 
The final dividend is due in November and the 
expectation is that it will be increased to give much 
more than 124 per cent. for the year. The 5s. 
shares have risen to 10s., which seems to indicate 
15 per cent. or more. 


Corporation Mortgages 


Investors seeking a safety-first investment may 
have noticed that certain well-known municipali- 
ties and corporations from time to time seek new 
money with the purpose of pursuing their housing 
and drainage schemes, etc. When the Bank rate 
was as high as 7 per cent., it was possible to obtain 
short-term loans at 6 per cent. to 64 per cent., but 
now that the Bank rate has fallen to 44 per cent., 
these loans are offered at 54 per cent. for periods 
from three to ten years, which may well prove 
to be attractive if money rates continue to fall. 
There is the added advantage to the investor that 
the borrower pays all expenses. Thus the investor 
is relieved of brokerage and stamp duty charges, 
but these loans are not marketable, and’as a rule 
can only be negotiated in fairly large amounts. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


ELSALL & KEMP’S preliminary figures for 

1957-58 indicate that their results are an 
exception to the general trend of woollen manu- 
facturers whose profits for some time past have 
been declining. Woollen exports have fallen 
throughout this year t: zether with deliveries for 
the worsted yarn industry. Here, then, is an 
example of foresight by the directors, who, after 
the war embarked on spending large sums of 
money on modernising the plant and mills to- 
gether with its selling organisation. The chairman, 
Lord Rochdale, emphasised last October the 
necessity of having an up-to-date organisation in 


‘ the woollen trade and that those companies who 


did not keep abreast of the times and excused 
their loss of trade as being due to competition 
from man-made fibres would not hold their own 
in present-day markets. Group profits have risen 
from £198,995 to £212,399 for the year ending 
June 30, 1958, and, with a slightly lower tax figure, 
the net profit was £97,921, against £78,613. This 
represents earnings of 31.6 per cent. against 23.4 
per cent. to cover the maintained 10 per cent. divi- 
dend on the £1 ordinary shares. The market 
responded to the preliminary figures with a rise 
of 4s. 6d. to 19s. 3d., at which the yield is 
£10 8s. per cent. 


Trinidad Petroleum Development show a sharp 
decline in their preliminary profit figures for the 
year ending July 31, 1958. This was not un- 
expected having regard to the difficulties that the 
oil industry has experienced during the period 
under review. Last year as much as £1.7 million 
was written off for expenditure on development. 
This year a larger sum may have been set aside to 
take care of the increasing cost of developing the 
offshore rights, on which so much of TPD’s future 
depends. It would seem that the directors have 
rightly decided to finance this future programme 
of work under the sea from internal resources. 
Gross profit was £1,145,355, against £1,581,600, 
and the net profit £710,855 compared with 
£971,600. In 1957 the ordinary dividend was paid 
as to 5 per cent. free of UK tax and 30 per cent. 
free of Trinidad tax for 1958; the dividend is 
again 35 per cent., but all free of Trinidad tax. 
British Petroleum now has an 80 per cent. interest 
in TPD, but too much notice should not be taken 
of the rumours that this interest will be increased. 
This and other market gossip at times causes 
violent movement in the price of the 5s. ordinary 
shares, which have recently fallen 6s. 3d. to 
75s. to yield only 3.75 per cent. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,013 





Solution on October 24 


ACROSS 


1 Discuss what the beginner had for 
a meal? (6) 


4 Pilfering—among the incunabula? 
(8) 


8 Controllers evidently no longer in 
their teens (8) 


10 ions exposure produces a paint 
) 


12 Hark to the pianist! (5) 

13° Saplings should come . . . (4, 5) 
14 She’s no stay-at-home (5) 

16 Are the directors ‘screened’? (9) 


17 Bearing the parson’s name and 
address, perhaps! (3-6) 

19 ‘Thou who hast the —— gift of 
beauty’ (Byron) (5) 

21 Rodé round the Marshal a bit 
too often (9) 


22 True to one thousand (5) 


he ae hp dy we mr 
a book token ig i 


24 Not the kind of trick for a Smart 
Alick; or is it? (6) 
25 The egg-head’s operative adjec- 
tive? (8) 
26 Whence to observe the dawn in 
New York (4, 4 
27 ‘I have been faithful to thee, ——, 
in my fashion’ (Dowson) (6) 
DOWN 
1 Cheeky little attractions (7) 
2 He produces a rattling good 
rhythm (5) 
3 In snug fashion (7) 
5 Just the thing for the rabbits’ 
Christmas party (4-3) 
6 In America the traveller should 
get the ‘nite’ train! (9) 
7 Down to earth (7) 
9 Relay sound for dances (10) 
11 This might be rocked by a 
chestnut-collector! (4-6) 
and 2 second prize of 


of the first two correct 
: Crossword No. 1,013, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, 


Chambers’. 5 Twentieth Somer Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


15 They are thoughtful chaps (9) 
17 He'd ices (anag.) (7) 

18 Book for road travel here (7) 
19 Jolly in Fairyland? (7) 

20 Plate layer? (7) 

23 Trunk line to the heart (5) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,011 
ACROSS.—1 Selima. 4 Stuffs up. 9 Hay- 
stack. 10 Infant. 12 Mired. 13 Look sharp. 
14 Recur. 16 Implement. 17 Appertain. 
19 Poser. 2: Drink hail. 22 Thief. 24 
Too-too, 25 Swelters. 26 Sand-flea. 27 
Aspens. 

DOWN.—1 Schemer, 2 Layer. 3 Matador. 
5 Finesse. 6 Seafarers. 7 Pitapat. 9 Call it a 
day. 11 Company law. 15 Capricorn. 17 
Aldates. 18 Rake-off. 19 Potties. 20 
Refuses, 23 Irene, 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mr. Tribe, 14 Byron Gardens, 
Sutton, Surrey, and Mrs. M. M. Bourne, 
27 De Parys Avenue, Bedford. 
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Kinta Kellas Rubber Estates has been able to 
increase its output of rubber from the newer areas 
of- its estates by 128,000 Ib., and this in part has 
offset the fall in the price of rubber for the total 
crop, which was sold at an average price of 21.9d. 
per Ib., a decline of 3.6d. per Ib. on the previous 
year. Results to March 31, 1958, show a profit of 
£50,105 (before tax) as compared with £61,246 
for 1956-57. The rovalty income from leased 


1958 


estates again brought in about £16,000. A big fall 
can be expected this year in tin royalties, which 
is mentioned in the review by the new chairman, 
Mr. J. R. Tannock. Dividends over the last four 
years have been between 20 per cent. and 30 per 
cent., the dividend for the past year being 20 
per cent. against 30 per cent. The price of the 2s. 
ordinary shares at 2s. 9d. to yield £14 10s. per cent. 
reflects the uncertain outlook for the future. 


Shakespeare in Fleet Street 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 449: Report by Barbara Smoker . 
Competitors were asked to find Shakespearean quotations for the following occasions: 
launching a rocket to the moon; winning the Treble Chance; breaking any athletic record. 


IN a competition for quotations, particularly with- 
out a choice of subjects, there is bound to be a 
good deal of duplication, but I was amazed to 
find that almost a quarter of this very large batch 
of entries gave the same comment on the rocket 
launching: ‘By heaven, methinks it were an easy 
leap/To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced 
moon.’ (1, K.H. IV, I, 3.) One of the best finds in 
this section, but also duplicated, was: *. . . Fiery 
shaft/ Quench’d in the chaste beams of the wat ry 
moon.’ (M.N.D., Il, 1.) 

The favourite comment on the Treble Chance 
was: “They say there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity, chance or death.’ (M.W. of W.., 
V, 1.) Many submitted Shakespearean comments 
on entering, but not winning, the Treble Chance; 
and Robert Exton bemoaned the fact that the 
subject set was not a near miss in the Twelve 
Results pool, so that he could submit: ‘One silly 
cross wrought all my loss;/O frowning fortune!’ 
Most competitors welcomed their ‘flood of for- 
tune,’ but a number were appalled by its magni- 
tude—‘I feel too much thy blessing; make it less.” 

The athlete’s record-breaking occasion probably 
seemed the easiest of the three at first sight, re- 
membering the marathon prowess of Ariel and 
Puck, but it proved, in fact, the trickiest. Many 
competitors were satisfied with a comment on a 
race or the winning of an event, but that was not 
enough. One that I did like in this section was 
submitted by Charles Gimblett and E. M. Mud- 
dell: “What you do/Still betters what is done.’ 
(W. Tale, IV, 3.) 

I did not allow dotted omissions in the body of 
the quotation, but considered any unbroken por- 
tion of such entries on its merits. 

A. Lindon was the only competitor to sub- 
mit a complete set of sufficiently apt quotations 
to merit a prize, though his three quotations were 
all surpassed individually by others. The other 


prizewinners are those scoring with two of the 
subjects, and the awards are: one and a half 
guineas to J. A. Lindon, one guinea each to E. C. 
Jenkins and J. O. McBryde, and half-guineas to 
B. P. Hatton, I. M. Connor, S. M. Goode, E 
Choppen, and Gloria Prince. 


PRIZES 
(J. A. LINDON) 
(1) What, out of hearing? gone? no sound. no word? 
Alack, where are you? (M.N.D., ll, 2.) 
(2) I must employ you in some business. 
(M.N.D.,1, 1.) 
(3) This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 
(M.N.D., Ill, 2.) 
(E. C. JENKINS) 
(1) How ill agrees it with your gravity. 
(The C. of Errors, Ul, 2.) 
(2) Lf haply won, perhaps a hapless gain. 
(Two G. of V.,1, 1.) 
(J. O. MCBRYDE) 
(1) Why. ‘tis the rarest argument of wonder 
That hath shot out in our latter times. 
(A.W.T.E.W., Il, 3.) 
(2) If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. 
(Othello,1, 2.) 
(B. P. HATTON) 
(1) In this upshot. purposes mistook 
Fall’n on the inventors’ heads. 
(2) All losses are restor’d. 
(1. M. CONNOR) 
(1) The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth 
And lean-look’d prophets whisper fearful change. 
(K.R. 11, Ul, 4.) 
(2) Seven times tried that judgment is, 
That did never choose amiss. (M. of V., Il, 9.) 
(S. M. GOODE) 
(1) And ‘tis not done; the attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us. (Macbeth, Ul, 2.) 
(3) My bones would rest 
That have but labour’d to attain this hour. 
(J. Cesar, V. 5.) 


(Hamlet, V 


2.) 
(Sonnet XXX. ) 





(E. F. CHOPPEN) 
(1) Haply you shall not see me more; or if, 


A mangled shadow. (Ant. and Cleo., TV, 2.) 
(2) But now ‘tis odds beyond arithmetic. 
(Coriolanus, ll, 1.) 
(GLORIA PRINCE) 
(1) Come, let’s make haste; she'll soon be back again. 
(Macbeth, Il, 5.) 
(2) If it be mine, 
Keep it not from me. quickly let me have it. 
(Macbeth, IV, 3.) 
COMMENDED 
LAUNCHING A ROCKET TO THE MOON 
Well. Diana, take heed of this . . . 
(A.W.T._E.W., Ul, §.) 
I see thy glory like a shooting star 
Fall to the base earth from the firmament. 
(K.R. 11, 4.) (PETER RINK) 
Thou canst not hit it, hit it, hit it, 
Thou canst not hit it, my good man! 
(L.L.L., 1V,2.) (mM. B. KABELL) 
Both our inventions meet and jump in one. 
(T. of the Shrew,1.1.)  (m.c. Hay) 
WINNING THE TREBLE CHANCE 
Vernon! Welcome, by my soul. 
(1, K.H.IV,IV.1.) (1.1L. Roy) 
It is a life that I have desired: | will thrive. 
(M.W. of W..1,3.) UU. &. CHERRY) 
Double six thousand, and then treble that. 
(M. of V., UH, 2.) (SAMUEL STEPHEN) 
I will do such things-—what they are yet I know not, 
(K. Lear, 11,4.) (H. B. LEWIN) 
BREAKING AN ATHLETIC RECORD 
The times and titles now are alter'd strangely. 
(K.H. VIII, 1V,2.) (BARBARA ROE) 
For now hath time made me his numbering clock : 
My thoughts are minutes. . . 
(K.R. U1, Vv. 5.) (A. N. P. WALLIS) 
O, that record is lively in my soul. 
(T.N.,V.1.)0 G.K. D, LUNNON) 
Thére’s no such sport as sport by Sport o’erthrown. 
(L.L.L., V, 2.) (R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
The most complete champion that ever | heard, 
(2 K.H.VI,1V. 10.) (COLIN PRESTIGE) 
Keep it. fellow; 
And wear it for an honour in thy cap 
Till 1 do challenge it. 
(K.H.V,1V,8.) (PATRICK TUCKER) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 452 
Set by Russell Edwards 
Not so long ago there flourished (does it still?) 
a Flat Earth Society. For the usual prize of six 
guineas competitors are asked to promote a similar 
dissenting body for these conformist days, and 
give a brief extract from its prospectus, outlining 
its aims and activities. Limit: 150 words in all. 
Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
452, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by October 
21. Results on October 31. 


(1. G. WATTE) 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Boxnumbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


aa eatnaaae and ‘quoting 


BBC requires . Femporary Research Assistant in 





with presenting programmes of scientific in- 
terest. Candidates must be interested in com- 
municating sciemtific ideas to a wide audience and 
Must be suitably quaiified, preferably wo degree 
Standard. The post, which is available for three 
or four months with possibility of extension, might 
suit @ man or woman who graduated within 
the last two or three years, Salary within range 
£13 ils, Od. to £18 13s. Od. per week according 


Enquiries are 


BBC requires Drama/Features Producer, North 
Region in Leeds; Required to produce plays of 
all kinds for Sound Services. Wide knowledge 
of drama. production experience, and ability 
to deal with authors and actors essential. 

of the producer's time will be given to prepara- 
tion and production of dramatised Feature pro- 
grammes; he must therefore have ability to 
devise and write scripts for this type of pro- 
duction, Lively interest in matters outside drama 
desirable. Salary £1.105 (possibly higher if qua- 
lifications exceptional), rising by seven annual 
increments to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
reference G.828 ‘Spt.") should 
reach Appointments 
Television Talks Department, London, to work | House, London. W.1, within five days. 

NORTHAMPTON GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


of the 44-hour week. The assignment is for a 
short period only.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Miss M. E. Coombe, Matron, 
General Hospital, 


MEETINGS on FRIDAY, 


at 7 o'clock, 


Officer, Broadcasting 





BOOK NOW! BOOK NOW! 
implementation 





sented by the 
Northampton, 





to qualifications and experience. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.824 “Spt.”) should reach 
Appointments. Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
staff (m. & f,), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 


. Waterloo, 11 a.m. two 9 p.m. ¢ 
p.m.), until 26th October. 


ATOMIC SCIENTISTS ASSOCIATION 


1th OCTOBER, 
and FRIDAY, 17th OCTOBER, 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTION 
ALBEMARLE ST., W.1 


to discuss the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Encray 
and the Consequences of Nuclear Warfare. 
SPEAKERS: Sir George Thompson, 17th 
October; Professor Rotbiat. 
October; Dame Kathieen Lonsdale, 10th 
and 17th October: Mr. Price, 
TICKETS: Price Ss. for each night available 
from: The British Association, 18 Adam | W-C-1. 
invited from an experienced Street, W.C.2. 
Trained Nurse to co-operate in a critical assess- - 
ment of nursing procedures and ward routine 
in an attempt to facilitate the i 


10th and 17th 


10th October. 


BOOK NOW ! 
‘BRITISH FILMS AND DIRECTORS’: pre- 
British Film Institute, adjacent 


to the National Film Theatre. South Bank. 
nday, 2 to 9 





INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 

S.W.1. Guitar Recital by Mr. J. D Roberts, on 
x ihuelistas de la epoca de Carlos V,"’ on the 
17th October, at 6 p.m. 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
EDWARD ARDIZZONE. HUMPHREY 
SPENDER, HENRY TRIVICK. Three Exhibi- 
tions, 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES : TREVOR 
BELL Paintings, Daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork 
Street, W.1. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : A !ecture entitled 
*“Eccyclemascenes in Attic Drama’ will be de- 
livered by Professor U. Hiischer (Berlin) at 
| 5.30 p.m. on 21 October at University Coilcge 
oo Tuck Lecture Theatre), Gower St.cet, 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 


Continued Overleaf 


POSTAL TUITION 











-L ROWSE © 
INTELLECTUALS IN 
Richard Cherch. 








CHILD CARE OFFICER TRAINING, Trained 
CHILD CARE OFFICERS are urgently needed. 
One year courses at Birmingham, Liverpool and 
Southampton Universities and the London School 
of Economics are available w holders of social 
science, teaching, or health visiting qualifica- 
tions, Graduates in other.subjects and with suit- 
able experience can also be co . Grants 
arc available tewards fees = 


gee oe 
For courses starting October. - candidates 


are asked to apply before 3ist aman Informa- 


YOUTH LEADER. Pokesdown Lads Institute, 
Bournemouth, Scale, £600 x £25—£750, starting 
according to qualifications and experience.— 
Further particulars, Hon. Secretary, 54 Chessel 3s. 64. cach, dv 


‘THE ROLE OF THE 
SOCIETY Chair 
The fifth P.E.N. Hermon Ould 

Memorial Lecture. FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston 


Road, London, N.W.1, on TUESDAY. OCTO- | Leadon, Oxtord. Cambridge, Novthe ra, and 
BER 14, at 7 p.m. (doors open ¢.30 p.m.). Tickets 








from P.E.N., 
Remittance 


S.Cr. ext, 1887, students 
—— by = 





oe itd oe tee 


a 
; (B.A., B.Se., B.Sc.(Econ. 
General Certificate 


ternal 
LL.B., B.D.); fer 
(ali Levets) 


othe.s, T achers’ Diplemas, Bar (1 ry IL. . ete. 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Low tees. 





EH IR ee i 62, Gide ace, London. SW. = | %& PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
HIBITIONS, LECTURES | Thursday sisine Period Furnivure. | ¥ 
ex jar i ae gy CORRESPONDENCE 
AND MEETINGS Mahowany. and other Wome tT Joy. <des5). 





tien from Central Training Council in Child Care, 
Seats: $18 (45), Horseferry House, London, 





Killer,” 
2e Oct. 7.30. London Neteral Heats Society. 





RECENT P. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 





LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Broton Street, W.1! 
L. S. LOWRY. 








COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 








500 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Women’s 
International Art Club Annual Exhibition. Weck- 
days 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


THEATRE 


TOWER. 7.30. Oct. 10, 11 (Mems, 
18: ‘Romanoff and Juliet.—CAN Sill 
CAN 3475 (before 6). Canonbury. N.1. 





12), 16, 17, 
(6-9), 





ART FILMS 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Art Films Sundays, 
2.30 and 3.45. October 12th; JOHN PIPER: 
STATUES D’EPOUVANT. October 19th: 
English Churches; Stained Glass at Fairfold. 
October 26th: Stanley Spencer 1. Cookham 
Village; Stanley Spencer 2. War and Peace 
(1854). 


PERSONAL 


A CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, feats, habits, complexes, compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. - . K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245, 19 Wigmore St., W.1. 
A DREAM OF A SNACK — Burgess Anchovy 
Paste on buttered toast. 


A SICK CLERGYMAN or his family can have 
every care and attention at St. Luke’s Nursing 
Home for the Clergy, Not State aided. Funds 
urgently needed.—Please send a gift to 14 Fitz- 
Square, London, W.1. 
ABATE TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS. 
Overcome lack of confidence, anxiety, insomnia, 
blushing, stammer, migraine, asthma, eczema 
and allergies. Consult Charles B. Law, 
M.B.H.A., Hypnotherapist and Hypnoanalyst, 12 
Harman Drive, Cricklewood, N.W.2. GLA 0382. 


CAMBRIDGE AREA. Archivist (grad.) seeks 
part-time work, typing, etc.—Box 4156. 
CANCER PATIENT (81997). Poor man (72), 
his wife is blind, and owing to arthritis is un- 
able to use her hands. They both badly need a 
holiday, from which patient would undoubtedly 
benefit. Please help us to care for him. Jewellery 
welcomed.—National Society for Cancer Relief, 
Appeal C.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
*CHRISTIAN MEDICAL WORK is really trying 
to get out into the villages, where the need is 
greatest.’ Bishop Lesslie Newbigin will speak in 
the B.B.C. Good Cause of the Week, Sunday, 
Oct, 12th, 8.25 p.m., on the medical work in 
India, Pakistan and Nepal of British missionary 
societies, and will gratefully acknowledge = 
sent to him at 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1 


‘ECONOMIC DIGEST.’ Supplies food for 
thought, Your office should have it! Published 
monthly, price Is. 6d. Specimen copy on re- 
quest from ‘Economic Digest,” 28 James Street, 
London, W 


‘ENCORE’ invites you to discuss O'Neill's 
‘Long Day’s Journey Into Night’ with Way- 
land Young, Margaret Rawlings. Peter Wood, 
Donald Ogden Stewart, at 7.30, Wednesday, 
22nd October. Shaftesbury Hotel, W.C.2. 3s, 6d. 
FLORENCE—Furnished Flat to let, 2 rooms, 
kitchen (refrigerator), bathroom. — Ring GUL 
4225 after 8 p.m. 


FOOTBALL — Particulars of a statistical 
method of forecasting results —Box 1355. 
GENERAL ZIONIST ORGANISATION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
THURSDAY SOCIAL EVENINGS OF THE 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CIRCLE 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1958, 
GUEST SPEAKER: MR. I. A. POLACK, of 
the Council of Christians & Jews, on ‘Colour 
Prejudice and Antisemitism.” In the Chair: 
Professor Morris Ginsberg, F.R.A. 
Please note: All Social Evenings start at 
8 p.m. at Cafe Montmartre, 225 Finchley Road, 
N.W.3 (one minute Finchley Road Met.). Re- 
freshments 2s. 6d. Mrs. H, H. Allen, Hon. Sec. 
SPE 3328. 


FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps; short-long periods. — Anglo- 
Continental Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 
KNI 9906. 

HEADED NOTEPAPER., Your address and tele- 
Phone number printed on fine quality note- 
paper, 100 sheets, 7s. 6d.; 500, 27s. Samples on 
request.—Hutson, 51 Elm Road, Reading. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 


LET ME TRACE your ancestry. 
research of all kinds.—Box 4161. 

MAKE FRIENDS talk about your good meals 
by giving them RAYNER’S delightful INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY— from all good grocers. 

MASSAGE TREATMENT (Visiting). — Mr. 
Barker (L.C.S.P. Phys.).—Phone FUL 3875 
(mornings). 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of casy payments, David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel.: REG 6693). 
Branches at _ Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 


Genealogical 





. 


London, 


MUST have a really good sherry for my party 
next week. What was the name of that won- 
derful one we had at the Edwards’s on Sunday? 
Ah, I remember—E! Cid, That will be perfect. 
Everybody liked it. 
THE NIEHANS CELL THERAP' 
THE NEW REGENERATING TREATMENT. 
Available at the: 
NERVE CENTRE, 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


SUBSTANTIAL INVESTMENT WANTED for 
Southern Rhodesian Tobacco proposition. 
Advertiser now in U.K.—Box 4157. i? 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201. 

TORY PARTY. What Sort of Tory Party Do 
We Want? Important series of articles in the 
new issue of ‘Crossbow.’ 2s. 9d. post free, or 
10s. a year from 22 St. Giles High Street, 
W.C.2 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


DR. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. 
MERIONETH., Four Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered in 1959, each of value up to £50 
annually, to girls not more than 13 at the time of 
entering the school. Two Scholarships are avail- 
able for girls’ of Welsh birth or parentage or 
who have been resident in Wales for five years 
preceding entry to the School, and two are Open 
Scholarships.—For details, apply to the Head- 
mistress. 

MALVERN GIRLS’ COLLEGE, WORCES- 
TERSHIRE. SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
on the results of an Examination to be held at 
the College on February Sth and 6th, 1959. The 
value of these ranges from £30 to £200. 
Scholarships are offered for academic work to 
girls over 11 and under 14 on December 31, 
1958, and to girls doing Advanced Course work 
in the Sixth Forms. Music Scholarships are 
offered to girls over 11. Closing date for entries 
November 30th. For particulars apply to the 
Headmistress. 

ST. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. An 
examination for entrance scholarships will be 
held in February. Scholarships are offered of 
£150 per annum and £100 per annum, Candi- 
dates should be under 14 years of age on 
ist March, 1959, Particulars may be obtained by 
a ene to the Headmistress. 


EDUCATIONAL 


DAVIES’S Training Course (evening) for pro- 
spective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 13th October to 3rd December. 
—Particulars from Davies's, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7 (KNightsbridge 6833). 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.€.4. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., & B.D.. 
Degree and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus from 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


arial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., 
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LITERARY 


‘SO AT LAST I COME TO THE LS)’ 
If you have been writing for years and getting 
nowhere, why not get the LSJ to help you? 
Persona! coaching by correspondence has brought 
success to many. Free book from: 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
RO 8250. 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world.’ 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing - Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition, FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers. You can, also, win one of Two Hun- 
dred Prizes in Fascinating Competition. Free 
R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 
B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


UN GRAND CHOIX de cartes de ‘Noél ‘(texte 
em francais ou en anglais) se trouve chez 
HACHETTE, 127 Regent Street, W.1. 


WRITE FOR | PROFIT, Send today f for | free 24- 
page booklet, which describes the openings for 
new writers .. . 
income by writing, wherever you live... 
shows that R.I. students have sold work to over 
1,750 publications—a record without paraliel— 
and that many earn while learning.—Regent 
Institute (Dept. 85z), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS’ } MSS., a1 any length, 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing. Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into ali languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS ‘EMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.n. xen till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
W.1 (GER 1067-9). 


BEST DUPLICATING & TYPING Agency in 
the North offer you a good. 24-hr. service. 
Highest standard of work at reasonable price. 
Price, Secretarial Bureau, 26 Corporation St., 
Manchester 4. DEAnsgate 6209. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4d. — E. R. 


Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon, — Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 


Surrey. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words. —Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





typed in 7 days 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS | “CARDS from ~The ‘Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford. Wood Engravings, 
Colourprints, etc Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d. Overprinting a speciality. 


GANY MED Reproductions ‘for Christmas Gifts 
from 12s, 6d. (tax 1s. 9d.), from all good print- 
shops or Ganymed, 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1 
Illus, catalogue 1s, 6d. post free. No tax on 
prints sent abroad. 





your money earns more with the 


INTEREST 


Declared for 1958. 
Tax paid by the 
Society. Minimum 
investment 


LONDON 


PERMANENT BENEFIT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1848 


reveals that you can make extra~ 


only 10/-. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
BONUS 


Paid for 1957 on 
every unit of £25 
held forthe 
year. 


Tax paid by the Society 


LON 10786 


Established for over 100 years, the Society 
offers you an outstanding return on your sav- 
ings, equivalent to £7.16.6 per cent before tax! 
Complete the coupon for FREE Investment 
Prospectus explaining this attractive offer 
in detail. 

POST THIS TODAY... ——- — 

] Please send me a FREE copy of your ‘ea 9 

ment Prospectus 


London Permanent Benefit Buildi Soc., 
| 231/2 Strand, London,W.C.2. FLEet St. 8245 | 











to. 1938 


SUITABLE TO ALL, including yourself. Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc, Send 
24d, stamp for samples and prices: S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, mr. Manchester. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, HONEY. Finest 
New Zeaiand. Exquisite and 100% Pure. 7 Ib. 
drums, 24s.; 58 Ib. drums, £8. Post/Carriage 
Paid. SHILLING COFFEE co LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, L »ndon, E.C.3. 
APPLES for storing. etc., Bramleys, Cox’s and 
other cookers and Dessert—in 50 ib. hampers 
and 10 Ib. baskets. All carr. paid. Send for my 
‘Apple Circular’ giving prices and details. — 
Mention ‘Spectator."—Capt. F. O. Lewis, R.N., 
Presteigne, Radnorshire, Wale. 
CELLULAR BLANKETS—i00% Pure Wool, 
Mothproofed in popular pastel shades, All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free Samples. — Kerr & 
Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 
CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
Slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1/3 Stoke Newington 
Rd., Rd., London, N.16. 
DARJEELING TEA 
This very fine tea, which can only be com 
pared with the best you knew before the war, 
is now available in 1 Ib. TEA CHESTS. The 
price is 17s. 6d. post free. Please send orders to: 
BARLOWS TEAS 
BRIGSTOWE 
LENHAM, MAIDSTONE, KENT 











GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
a aid of garlic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
UusSex. 





HARRIS" TWEED, i2s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


ROSEMOY NE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Paste! shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains.. Illus- 
trated catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
a Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
reland. 





SWEDISH PARTY PACK 

This exceptional pack is prepared in Sweden 
by Messrs. Reymersholm’s, Sweden’s leading 
packers of delicious foods especially for Grays 
of Worcester, and cannot be obtained: in this 
country other than from ourselves. Each carton 
is wrapped in an attractive four-colour outer, 
and contains a 4 oz. tin Mussels in Butter, 34 oz. 
tin Selected Peeled Shrimps, 3} oz. tin Smoked 
Ee! Fillets, 2 x 34 oz. tins Sliced Smoked 
Salmon, 3} oz. tin Herring Fillets in Dill, 
34 oz. tube Crown Mayonnaise, 5 oz. tube 
Salad Dressing, 2 x 3} oz. tubes Smoked Salmon 
Mayonnaise, and a beautifully illustrated recipe 
leaflet giving hints for the preparation of 
Smorrebrods, toasted Open Sandwiches and 
Canapes, Sent for only £2. Post Paid. C.W.O 
Two cartons, £3 17s. 6d. 
Delivery mid-October. We 
reservation. 


Grays Dept. S.P., Green Hill, Worcester. 


recommend early 








ACCOMMODATION 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by pefsonal recom- 
mendation.—Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545/6. 








HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS HOTEL, W.C.1, Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room 28s., Double room 54s 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations. EUSton 1456. 


1.0.W. STILL ENJOYS | SUMMER 

At Farringford Hotel you can enjoy a Summer 
holiday in Autumn, for there is still warmth in 
the sun here. Fhis attractive hotel (once the 
home of Lord Tennyson), and its charming 
cottage annexes offer supeflative cuisine and 
service, Also facilities for tennis, = and other 
sports, Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C.—Details 
from the Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
FRESHWATER, L.O.W. 
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